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THE CATALOGING OF PUBLICATIONS OF CORPORATE AUTHORS 


MORTIMER TAUBE 


E preparation of an earlier draft 
of this paper was undertaken by 
the author as part of his regular 
duties as chief of the Science and Tech- 
nology Project of the Library of Con- 
gress. The librarian of Congress saw in 
the Science and*Technology Project not 
only an instrument for increasing the 
Library’s service to the National Defense 
Establishment but an opportunity to de- 
velop new forms of documentation, that 
is to say, new forms of collecting, cata- 
loging, indexing, organizing, and dis- 
seminating information. 

With special reference to the topic of 
this paper, the Project was encouraged 
by Dr. Frederick Wagman, director of 
the Processing Department, and Miss 
Lucille Morsch, chief of the Descriptive 
Cataloging Division, to persist in the 
search for new techniques, in spite of the 
author’s reluctance to venture into a field 
in which the defense of established prac- 
tice is so passionate and so strong. 

This is not to say that anyone other 
than the author is responsible for the ar- 
guments and conclusions in the paper. 
The draft submitted to the librarian rep- 
resented the kind of self-criticism en- 
couraged and fostered by the present ad- 
ministration of the Library; yet in its fi- 


nal form the paper must be regarded not 
as expressing the official views of any 
part of the Library administration but as 
representing only the views of the author 
in his private capacity. 

Only a great and viable institution 
would encourage in its employees, or 
even former employees, the kind of un- 
inhibited criticism | have attempted; and 
Dr. Wagman has assured me that he in- 
tends to devise and institute experiments 
in order to determine whether or not the 
conclusions of the paper are indeed ap- 
plicable, beyond the requirements of the 
special library, to the cataloging opera- 
tions of the Library of Congress as a 
whole. 

In the last analysis, what the Library 
of Congress does must be definitive for 
other libraries, since the distribution of 
printed cards constitutes an argument in 
favor of following Library of Congress 
practice which is stronger than any rea- 
sons that could be offered for diver- 
gences from its practice. Hence, the Li- 
brary of Congress, as the citadel, must be 
captured if victory is to be won. But this 
means that, however cogent the conclu- 
sions reached in this paper, we are left 
with a series of unanswered questions. 
Should present catalogs be frozen and 
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new ones started? Should recataloging be 
undertaken? Should entries according to 
the new rules be filed in with older en- 
tries? 

Whatever the answers to these ques- 
tions, I am certain of one thing: If we a!- 
low the weight of the past to stifle 
change and progress, however advanta- 
geous and justified, we shall indeed be- 
come the caricatures which form the 
stereotype of a librarian in the public 
mind. 


GOVERNMENTS, SOCIETIES, AND 
INSTITUTIONS 


As a major part of its work for the 
Office of Naval Research, the Science and 
Technology Project of the Library of 
Congress is required to conduct research 
and experimentation in methods of han- 
dling scientific information—a field that 
has come to be known as that of “‘scien- 
tific documentation.”’ A general account 
of this field of activity, with some men- 
tion of current research and experimen- 
tation being carried on in the Science and 
Technology Project and in other organi- 
zations, is contained in a paper’ pre- 
sented before the 1948 autumn general 
meeting of the American Philosophical 
Society in Philadelphia. More specific ac- 
counts of the work of the Project have 
also appeared. A paper setting forth cer- 
tain new developments in subject head- 
ing and in indexing was presented by Mr. 
C. D. Gull of the Project’s staff before 
the science-technology group of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association, in Washing- 
ton, on June 11, 1948. Mr. Gull’s paper 
has since been issued with some modifi- 
cations as the Introduction to the Sci- 
ence and Technology Project List of Sub- 


tM. Taube, ‘‘New Tools for the Control and 
Use of Research Materials,” Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, XCII1, No. 10 
(June, 1949), 248-52. 


ject Headings.? A paper on our methods of 
producing catalog cards, bulletins, and 
indexes from one typed copy appeared in 
the July, 1948, issue of College and Re- 
search Libraries. The present paper will 
describe an outstanding development in 
the simplification and rationalization of 
cataloging techniques resulting from the 
research and experimentation carried on 
in the Project. 

In order to bring certain common 
problems of scientific documentation to 
the attention of the several government 
agencies concerned with them, the Proj- 
ect held a conference in September, 1947, 
devoted to the bibliographical con- 
trol of government scientific and techni- 
cal reports. The memorandum which 
formed the basis of this conference has 
also been published.‘ It is referred to 
here, since the topics set forth in the 
memorandum indicate those fields in 
which research and experimentation are 
being conducted under the Science and 
Technology Project. The balance of this 
paper will be concerned with the con- 
clusions so far attained by the Project 
with reference to one of these topics: the 
problem of determining uniquely, for the 
purpose of identification, the catalog 
entry for government scientific and tech- 
nical reports. The meaning and limita- 
tion of this topic are perhaps best ex- 
pressed by the following statement from 
the memorandum: 

To catalog is to describe uniquely. The no- 
tion of unique description is difficult to explain 
and may differ according to different require- 

? Washington, 1948. 


3M. Taube, “The Planning and Preparation of 
the Technical Information Pilot and Its Cumulative 
Index,” College and Research Libraries, 1X (July, 
1948), 202-6. 

4M. Taube, ““Memorandum for a Conference on 
Bibliographical Control of Government Scientific 
and Technical Reports,” Special Libraries, XX XIX 
(May-June, 1948), 154-60. 
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ments. In general, a unique description enables 
one to recognize and identify the item or class 
of items so described and to differentiate it 
from other items or classes not covered or 
excluded by the description. Thus, a catalog 
of rare books or prints might attempt to de- 
scribe exhaustively particular items so that 
each item can be identified and distinguished 
from all other items however similar. 

Ordinary library cataloging of books is con- 
cerned with classes of items, i.e., with identify- 
ing titles or editions, each one of which may 
have many copies. Hence, a catalog card pre- 
pared for a book in the Library of Congress 
usualiy serves for copies of the same book in 
many different libraries. But even this ordinary 
library cataloging is called upon to identify 
uniquely one title out of millions or one edition 
out of hundreds, and it has been [thought] 
necessary to develop elaborate cataloging 
codes to regulate and guide such descriptions. 

It has, therefore, seemed to many that the 
complexities of library cataloging were not 
germane to the problem of cataloging scientific 
and technical reports. In one sense, this sup- 
position has been justified. Given a handful 
of reports with no problem of different editions, 
it seemed unnecessary to concern oneself with 
the niceties and minutia of cataloging. Words 
on a cover or title page might be copied in the 
order given, or omitted if their importance 
to the description was not immediately mani- 
fest; or titles could be made up or supplied to 
fit an intra office filing system. Unfortunately, 
the number of reports multiplied, and once 
filed, could not be found or identified; citations 
could not be identified and verified and the 
product of research was lost in masses of un- 
differentiated paper. 

Under these circumstances many agencies 
sought solutions in mechanical sorting and 
finding devices, only to realize that a machine 
can select or sort only those things properly 
cataloged, coded or described and hence, proper 
descriptions have become the first order of 
business. 

There is required a code for cataloging 
scientific reports. Such a code should be de- 
tailed, as is required by the material to be 
cataloged—it need not and should not be more 
so.s 


Although it may seem at first glance 
that descriptive cataloging, as contrasted 


5 Ibid., pp. 157-58. 


with subject cataloging or indexing, is 
or should be a relatively simple and 
straightforward affair, there are certain 
problems not always apparent to those 
who lack firsthand experience with the 
difficulty of devising uniform entries 
from the haphazard information which 
appears on the title-pages of the various 
publications and reports requiring organ- 
ization. An appreciation of this difficulty 
can be gained from the fact that almost 
all publishers of scientific books and jour- 
nals find it necessary to issue rules for 
bibliographical citation to their contribu- 
tors. But there is a more dramatic dem- 
onstration of the problem. Appendix I of 
the Annual Report of the Librarian of 
Congress for 1946 offers a justification for 
the estimates for 1947 which the librarian 
presented to Congress. It contains a 
table showing the “estimate of man- 
years required to catalog fully 100,000 
foreign language titles in one year.’ Ac- 
cording to this table, the ratio of descrip- 
tive catalogers to subject catalogers is be- 
tween five and six to one. This means 
that, in terms of present practice in the 
Library of Congress, six times as much 
manpower is devoted to describing 
books (i.e., setting forth author, title, 
pagination, etc.) as is devoted to deter- 
mining what the books are about by 
classifying them and indicating the 
proper subjects under which they are to 
be cataloged. It means, further, that de- 
scriptive cataloging is the great bottle- 
neck in the Library’s attempts to control 
its collections and that the cost of de- 
scriptive cataloging is one of the most se- 
rious problems facing library adminis- 
trators whose libraries follow Library of 

* Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress for 
1946 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1947), pp. 386-87. Since the limitation of this table to 
material in foreign languages applies to both de- 


scriptive and subject cataloging, the limitation does 
not affect the ratio of one to the other. 
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Congress practice. This includes most of 
the major research libraries of the United 
States. 

It is hoped that the seriousness of the 
problem has been demonstrated; at the 
same time, it must be emphasized that 
the solution cannot be found in a blind 
rejection of the complexities of descrip- 
tive cataloging. One of the largest cata- 
loging and abstracting services in the 
country neglected to establish its de- 
scriptive cataloging on a reasoned basis 
and found itself requesting material al- 
ready in its files, cataloging different 
copies of the same items several times, 
and breaking up series of reports by cata- 
loging under different names reports by 
the same authors. 

In the face of this situation the Science 
and Technology Project as one of its 
first activities instituted certain experi- 
ments in descriptive cataloging, having 
made a thorough ‘search of the literature 
on the subject for the purpose of develop- 
ing a type of descriptive cataloging which 
would be adequate to the needs of the 
Project and which would not be prohibi- 
tively expensive. It was hoped, further, 
that the rules of cataloging developed in 

the Project might be applicable beyond 
the Project and thus constitute a contri- 
bution to the problem of cataloging in 
general. We realized that it would be 
necessary to develop not only a more ex- 
peditious method of cataloging but one 
which would answer the needs of major 
research libraries, including the Library 
of Congress itself. It can be reported at 
this time that, although many problems 
remain unsolved, we have been success- 
ful to a degree far beyond our initial ex- 
pectations. We have developed certain 
rules and techniques which radically re- 
duce the cost of cataloging, and, what is 
more important, the product of our 
cataloging is believed to be more logical, 


more consistent, and easier to use than 
that resulting from the more elaborate 
A.L.A. catalog rules. 

The ratio of descriptive-cataloging 
cost to subject-cataloging cost in the Li- 
brary of Congress is, as we have already 
noted, between five and six to one. In the 
1947 estimates the average time required 
to perform descriptive cataloging is given 
as two hours and twenty minutes per 
title, or three books per cataloger in a 
seven-hour day. Within the last two 
years there has been a real effort to lower 
costs and increase production, and the 
Library is gathering figures which will in- 
dicate how much has been accomplished. 
But it is unfortunately true that the sav- 
ings are being made by lowering stand- 
ards rather than by eliminating complex- 
ities and furbishings which have little re- 
lation to the bibliographical adequacy of 
the resultant product. In the Science and 
Technology Project three catalogers han- 
dle an average of sixty titles a day, or 
twenty titles per day per cataloger.’ The 
difference in cost need not be labored 
here; it may be argued that the cost 
difference is not significant because the 
purposes of and conditions prevailing in 
the Science and Technology Project are 
quite different from those in the Descrip- 
tive Cataloging Division of the Library 
of Congress. But such a general disclaim- 
er need not concern us if the balance of 
our claim can be made good, namely, 
that the cataloging techniques and rules 
developed in the Science and Technology 
Project can be applied mutatis mutandis 
to the general cataloging activity of the 
Library and that, if they are so applied, 
the resultant product will be bibliograph- 

7In addition to cataloging incoming material, 
the descriptive catalogers in the Science and Tech- 
nology Project search all incoming material to 
eliminate duplicates, file temporary cards, and main- 


tain the regular and permanent catalogs of the 
Project. 
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ically more consistent, more logical, and 
easier to use. 

It is unfortunately true that a rea- 
soned and logical explanation for present 
cataloging practice cannot be found. 
Miss Julia Pettee, one of the leading 
figures in American cataloging and a 
member of the committee which pre- 
pared the new edition of the A.L.A. 
code, has stated: “Since Cutter’s first 
edition of Rules there has been no further 
development in principles, though an 
enormous amount of work has been done 
in amplifying, codifying and clarifying 
Ris. 

Further, Miss Pettee expresses the be- 
lief that the foundation for the present 
Anglo-American rules for the corporate 
entry can be found in Sir Anthony 
Panizzi’s rules for the compilation of the 
1841 catalog of the British Museum. 
Panizzi’s Rule g states: j 

Any act, resolution or other document pur- 
porting to be agreed upon, authorized, or issued 
by assemblies, boards, or corporate bodies 
(with the exception of academies, universities, 
learned societies, and religious orders, respecting 
which special rules are to be followed) to be 
entered in distinct alphabetical series, under the 
name of the country or place from which they 
derive their denomination, or for want of such 
denominations, under the name of the place 
whence their acts are issued.9 


The publications of academies, uni- 
versities, learned societies, etc., are also, 
according to Panizzi’s Rule 80, to be 
“alphabetically entered according to the 
English name of the country and town at 
which the sittings of the society are 
held. . . .’"** But all publications of this 


§ Julia Pettee, “The Development of Author- 
ship Entry and the Formulation of Authorship 
Rules as Found in the Anglo-American Code,” 
Library Quarterly, V1 (July, 1936), 270-90. 

9 British Museum Catalogue of Printed Books 
(London, 1841), I, v. 


1° Thid., p. ix. 


sort are grouped by Panizzi under the 
general heading “‘Academies,”’ and en- 
try under locality follows this general 
heading. 

Now in the case of Panizzi, as with 
other rule-makers to be considered, it is 
noteworthy that these rules are pre- 
sented without justification or argument. 
We can assume that Panizzi had what 
seemed to him excellent reasons for these 
rules, and any cataloger could undoubt- 
edly think of several based on his own ex- 
perience. But in the last analysis we can 
only guess at the considerations which 
seemed determinative to Panizzi, since, 
ten years later, in this country, Jewett 
presented a rule which without exception 
called for the entry of works by corporate 
authors under the corporate name rather 
than under place: 

Academies, institutes, associations, universi- 
ties, colleges; literary, scientific, economical, 
eleemosynary, or religious societies; national 
and municipal governments; assemblies, con- 
ventions, boards, corporations, or other bodies 
of men under whatever name, and for what- 
ever purpose, issuing publications whether of 
separate works, or of continuous series, under a 
general title, are to be considered and treated 
as the authors of all works issued by them, and 
in their name alone. The heading is to be the 
name of the body, the principal word to be the 
first word, not an article." 


There is a curious anomaly in these 
two rules in that, for publications of one 
kind of corporate bodies (governments), 
even though the rules are opposite in in- 
tention, they issue in identical entries. 
The reason is that certain proper names 
are at the same time names of places and 
names of governments. Thus, Panizzi en- 
ters a report by the Burgomaster of Ant- 
werp under ‘Antwerp. Burgomaster. 
...’ According to Jewett, such a report 


=C. C. Jewett, On the Construction of Cata- 
logues of Libraries, and of a General Catalogue 
(Washington: Smithsonian Institution, 1852), p. 42. 
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would also be entered as “Antwerp. 
Burgomaster ... ,” but in Jewett’s en- 
try “Antwerp’’ would not be considered 
as the name of a place but as the name 
of a corporate body. This is made clear 
in the explanation which Jewett ap- 
pends to his Rule 21: 


When committees or branches of a body 
issue publications the heading is to be the name 
of the Chief, and not of the subordinate body. 
Thus under “United States” would be placed 
all public documents issued at the expense of the 
United States whether as regular Public 
Documents, or by particular Departments, 
Bureaus, or Committees.” 


Cutter seemingly reintroduces Paniz- 
zi’s rule, although he is not always care- 
ful to distinguish between a term used as 
the name of a place and the same term 
used as the name of a government. He 
states as a general principle that “‘bodies 
of men are to be considered as authors of 
works published in their name or by their 
authority.”” But his first rule under this 
principle is: 

Enter under places (countries or parts of 
countries, cities, towns, ecclesiastical, military, 
or judicial districts) the works published offi- 
cially by their RULERS (kings, governors, may- 
ors, prelates, generals commanding, courts, 
etc.). Refer from the name of the ruler.’ 

From this rule and from several others 
(e.g., 47, 48, 50), we would assume that 
Cutter followed Panizzi, but from still 
others (e.g., 58) he seems to be following 
Jewett. 

It may be said that, if both rules lead 
to similar entries, there is no point in de- 
ciding between them, but the issue can- 
not be disposed of so easily; for when 
we come to the problem of subdivisions 
of government agencies, Cutter’s recom- 
mendation for the treatment of subdivi- 
sions is only valid if we regard the “U.S.” 

12 Ibid. 

3C. A. Cutter, Rules for a Dictionary Catalog 
(4th ed.; Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1904), P. 41. 


as the name of a place and not as the 
name of a corporate body. Cutter’s Rule 
49 tells that “reports by a subordinate 
office to a department go under the office 
making the report.’”"* In the example 
which he gives we are told that reports of 
the Bureau of Insular Affairs are to be 
entered directly under “United States,” 
ie., “U.S. Bureau of Insular Affairs’ and 
not “U.S. War Dept. Bureau of Insular 
Affairs.’’ Now, if “U.S.” is a place name, 
the omission of “War Dept.” makes 
sense, since the rule then tells us to enter 
publications of the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs under the place. But if “U.S.” is 
part of the name of the corporate body, 
what logic justifies us in leaving out one 
part of the name, i.e., “War Dept.,” and 
retaining a more general part of the 
name, i.e., “U.S.’’? It seems clear, there- 
fore, that most of the time Cutter re- 
garded “U.S.” as a place name and not as 
the name of a corporate body. 

This confusion is still apparent in the 
American Library Association’s Anglo- 
American Catalog Rules, both the 1908 
and the 1941 (second) edition."’ There is, 
on one hand, ample evidence that names 
like “U.S.,”’ “France,”’ etc. are regarded 
as names of governments and not of 
places, as in the entries “U.S. Navy 
Yard, Boston,” or ‘U.S. Consulate, Ant- 
werp.”’ On the other hand, the 1908 and 
1941 Rules follow Cutter in entering sub- 
ordinate offices directly under “U:S.,”’ as, 
for example, “U.S. National Cancer In- 
stitute’’ instead of “U.S. Federal Secu- 
rity Agency Public Health Service. Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. National 
Cancer Institute,’’ a practice which 
could be logically defended only if 
“U.S.” were interpreted as a place name. 

A question must naturally intrude at 

™ Ibid., p. 42. 

*s These two publications will be hereafter re- 
ferred to as the ‘‘1908 Rules” and the “1941 Rules.” 
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this point: If it is permissible to drop 
the names “Federal Security Agency,” 
“Public Health Service,’ and “National 
Institutes of Health,’’ why can we not 
drop the name “U.S.”’ and use only “‘Na- 
tional Cancer Institute’? To a question 
of this sort the average practicing cata- 
loger would make either or both of the 
following answers: In the first place, it 
might be said that “U.S.”’ is necessary to 
distinguish the National Cancer Insti- 
tute in this country from one in England 
or in Canada, if there should be one. 
[This answer presupposes a plurality of 
institutes with the same name, and this 
may not be the case. But even it if is, we 
can make the distinction parenthetically 
as follows: “National Cancer Institute 
(U.S.)” and “National Cancer Institute 
(Gt. Britain).’’ Aside from the superior 
logic of this form of entry,” it helps to 
eliminate the cluttering of entries under 
local or government names.] Second, it 
may be argued that the name “U.S.”’ is 
necessary in order to bring together in 
the catalog all United States official pub- 
lications. [Aside from the fact that it is 
not self-evidently clear why it is neces- 
sary to bring together all United States 
publications and not necessary to bring 
together all Federal Security Agency or 
Public Health Service publications, it is 
not generally realized that the 1941 
Rules, as contrasted with those of 1908, 
introduced the principle that, if possible, 
official publications should not be en- 
tered under the name of the governments 
which issued them.] 

The specific and basic rule covering 
official publications in the 1908 Rules is 
that “governments (states, provinces, 
municipalities, ecclesiastical, military, or 
judicial districts) are to be considered as 


© Logically superior because it is not constructed 
arbitrarily out of parts of the name. 


authors of their official publication.”’"’ In 
the 1941 Rules, however, the specifica- 
tion undergoes a radical change. It be- 
gins the same way, but then it continues: 

Certain classes of institutions and other 
bodies created, maintained, controlled or 
owned by governments are, however, to be 
treated according to the rules governing these 
bodies as authors, e.g., colleges, universities, 
schools, libraries, museums, galleries, observa- 
tories, agricultural experiment stations, hos- 
pitals, asylums, prisons, theaters, chambers 
of commerce, botanical and zoological gardens, 
banks, business corporations, churches, socie- 
ties, etc." 

The use of the phrase “‘certain classes’’ 
serves, either unintentionally or inten- 
tionally, to disguise the revolutionary 
implications of this specification; for, in 
effect, the specification tells us that, if 
any agency, institution, or body is 
covered by a particular rule in addition 
to the general rule for official bodies, 
it is to be treated in accordance with 
the particular rule and not in accordance 
with the general rule. For example, pub- 
lications of the national library of 
France are entered not, in accordance 
with the rule governing official publica- 
tions, as “France. Bibliothéque Natio- 
nale” but, in accordance with the rule 
covering libraries and similar institu- 
tions, as “Paris. Bibliothéque Natio- 
nale.” It is interesting to note that the 
institution which houses the national li- 
brary of Great Britain is entered not 
under “Gt. Britain” or even under “ Lon- 
don” but under its name directly, i.e., 
“British Museum,” whereas the Library 
of Congress, which should be entered 
under “Washington, D.C. Library of 
Congress,” is treated as an exception to 

"7 American Library Association and the (British) 
Library Association, Catalog Rules: Author and 
Title Entries (American ed.; Chicago, 1908), p. 17. 

*® American Library Association, A.L.A. Catalog 
Rules: Author and Title Entries (prelim. American 
ad ed.; Chicago, 1941), p. 79. 
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the rules governing libraries and is 
entered under “U.S. Library of Con- 
gress.” 

This specification in the 1941 Rules, 
although revolutionary in its implica- 
tions, merely sanctified practices which 
had developed in the Library of Con- 
gress between 1908 and 1941. In 
1908, governments were relatively simple 
affairs, but a catalog department which 
witnessed the growth of our own govern- 
ment under the impact of a world war 
and the New Deal and which saw in the 
event of socialization and even socialism 
the possibility that all the publications of 
a country would be official and hence re- 
quire entry under the name of the coun- 
try might naturally, if not reasonably, 
search for devices and reasons to elimi- 
nate the growing mass of catalog entries 
under “U.S.” or “Soviet Union” or 
“France” or “England.’’ And although 
their practice was not sanctified until the 
appearance of the 1941 Rules, the Li- 
brary of Congress catalogers followed the 
general practice of not treating a publi- 
cation as official if it could be treated, 
under some other rule, as the publication 
of a college, library, botanical garden, 
museum, or similar institution. 

The Library of Congress practice in 
this regard was first set forth in 1934 by 
James B. Childs, then chief of the Divi- 
sion of Documents, in a paper on “Au- 
thor Entry for Government Publica- 
tions.”*® The rules set forth in this paper 
were later incorporated almost word for 
word in the 1941 Rules. Dr. J. C. M. 
Hanson, the editor of the 1908 Rules, in 
commenting on the changes introduced 
by Mr. Childs, supports the interpreta- 

9 J. B. Childs, ‘The Author Entry for Govern- 
ment Publications,” Public Documents: Their Sclec- 
tion, Distribution, Cataloging, Reproduction and 
Preservation: Papers Presented at the 1934 Conference 


of the American Library Association (Chicago, 1935), 
pp. 103-28. 


tion we have given in the previous para- 
graph. Thus he says: 


... He [Mr. Childs] calls attention to one 
feature to which few librarians have given 
much thought. It is the increasing number of 
institutions, commissions, and organizations of 
various kinds wholly or in part supported by 
government funds. To enter all of them under 
country would obviously lead to an almost in- 
tolerable congestion of divisions and subdivi- 
sions under the names of large countries. More- 
over, it would place the entries where the aver- 
age person could hardly be expected to look for 
them.?° 


But if entry under the name of a 
country or any other jurisdiction is not 
required to distinguish between institu-’ 
tions of the same name, if it is not used to 
bring together all official publications of 
a government, if it does tend to lead to 
an almost intolerable congestion of divi- 
sions and subdivisions under the names 
of large countries, and if it would place 
entries where the average person could 
hardly be expected to look for them, why 
not eliminate such entries altogether? 
The answer is that it is possible: We can 
eliminate the whole collection of special 
rules for government publications and 
treat all publications of government 
bodies under the general rules pertaining 
to institutions and societies. However, 
this simplification, drastic as it is in 
principle, does not carry us very far to- 
ward a simplified and more logical prac- 
tice. Jewett’s Rule 21 does not distin- 
guish between societies and institutions, 
but the 1941 Rules do and, by so doing, 
succeed, as we shall see, in introducing a 
great many unnecessary complexities. 

In the 1941 Rules the general rule for 
institutions (Rule 150) is as follows: “En- 
ter an institution (using the latest name) 
under the name of the place in which it is 

2° J. C. M. Hanson, “Corporate Authorship 
versus Title Entry,” Library Quarterly, V (October, 
1935), 457-66. 
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located.’’** This rule is followed by one 
which states a general exception: 


Enter an institution of the United States or 
of the British empire whose name begins with a 
proper noun or a proper adjective under the 
first word of its name and refer from the place 
where it is located. Add the name of the place 
to the heading if it does not occur in the name of 
the institution unless the institution is so well 
known as to make the addition of the place 
unnecessary. For countries other than the 
United States and the British empire follow 
the general rule of entry under place.” 


The entry “Paris. Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale”’ is in accord with Rule 150; the 
entry “British Museum” is in accord 
with Rule 151. 

The 1941 Rules’s general rule for so- 
cieties (103) is contrary to that for insti- 
tutions and provides for entry under the 
name of the society: “Enter a society un- 
der the first word (not an article) of its 
latest corporate name, with reference 
from any other name by which it is 
known, and from the name of the place 
where its headquarters are established.’’* 
It will be seen that Rule 103 agrees with 
Rule 151, and thus we are left with only 
one major group of entries which are en- 
tered under place, namely, those institu- 
tions whose names do not begin with a 
proper noun or adjective. Now, if we 
ask why this distinction is made between 
those institutions whose names do and 
those whose do not begin with a proper 
noun or adjective, the rules are silent. 
Presumably the rule-makers believed 
that institutions lacking proper names 
would have to be distinguished by place, 
although, as we have shown above, it is 
very easy to make any necessary distinc- 
tions parenthetically or after the entry, 
wherever several institutions have the 
same name. Thus, if there is a Bibliothé- 


% Op. cil., p. 131. 


2 Ibid., pp. 132-33. 23 Ibid., p. 100. 


que Nationale in Paris and one in Brus- 
sels, we can indicate as much after the 
name, without requiring our catalogers 
to make a theoretical and tenuous dis- 
tinction between institutions and soci- 
eties. 

We are fortunate in this instance, 
however, in having available to us a dis- 
cussion of the reason for the distinctive 
treatment of institutiens and societies 
prepared by Miss Clara Beetle, head of 
the Foreign Language Section of the De- 
scriptive Cataloging Division of the Li- 
brary of Congress. Professor J. Frédéric 
Find has proposed a general rule which 
eliminates the arbitrary distinction be- 
tween institutions and societies and pro- 
vides for entry under the name of the so- 
ciety or institution. Miss Beetle opposed 
Professor Finé’s proposal in a written 
statement, which he reprinted in his 
Encabezamientos de entes collectivos.*4 In 
summing up her position, Miss Beetle 
says: 

The chief objections to entry of all organiza- 
tions . . . directly under their names would be 
1) the expense and inconvenience of change of 
entry for institutions especially in long estab- 
lished libraries; 2) confusion caused to librarians 
and readers accustomed to present forms; 3) 
absence of proof that the change would agree 
with the natural approach of new readers; 4) 
concentration of similar names in long files 
which would prove difficult to use; 5) new prob- 
lems created in regard to entry of institutions 
practically unknown by their names.* 


The first two objections need not con- 
cern us at this point, except to note that 
Miss Beetle should have left them out of 
her summation because, in beginning her 
argument, she says: “Disregarding the 
practical question of the expense of 
change and the delay in new work result- 
ing from recataloging projects, we may 
consider [Professor Fin6’s] proposal from 


2+ Buenos Aires, 1948. * Ibid., p. 48. 
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a theoretical standpoint.’ We can pro- 
ceed immediately to Miss Beetle’s third 
objection, namely, the “absence of proof 
that the change [having one rule for so- 
cieties and institutions] would agree with 
the natural approach of new readers.”’ It 
is an accepted principle of science, first 
enunciated by Ockham, that, all things 
being equal, the simpler explanation is 
the truer. The burden of proof is not on 
Professor Find (who proposes to get 
along on one rule for corporate bodies, 
whether societies or institutions) but on 
Miss Beetle or anyone else who contends 
that the one rule is not enough and that 
two or more are needed. As for the 
reader, who ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred has not the vaguest idea of the 
difference between institutions and so- 
cieties as defined by the A.L.A. Rules, 
surely it is more natural for him to look 
for the publications of all corporate 
bodies under their names, and that is 
how he would find them if we used one 
rule for both societies and institutions. 
The present rules call for entering the 
publications of societies under the name 
of the society and for entering the publi- 
cations of institutions not under their 
names but under the names of the loca- 
tions of the institutions. Since even ex- 
perienced catalogers have difficulty dis- 
tinguishing between societies and insti- 
tutions, it would not help a reader to be 
required to make such a distinction be- 
fore he could look in a catalog for the 
publications of either societies or insti- 
tutions. 

In her fourth objection Miss Beetle 
tells us that the elimination of entry un- 
der place would result in a “concentra- 
tion of similar names in long files which 
would prove difficult to use.” This objec- 
tion cannot be taken seriously, since it is 
universally conceded that the present 
concentration of entries in the catalog 


under place names constitutes the most 
difficult part of the catalog not only for 
the reader but for the trained reference 
assistant. 

The fifth and final objection, namely, 
that “new problems [are] created in re- 
gard to entry of institutions practically 
unknown by their names,’’ is an excel- 
lent example of the complications and 
inconsistencies occasioned by a set of 
rules which lack a theoretical basis. We 
have pointed out above that, in the 1941 
Rules, Rule 150 provides for entry of in- 
stitutions under place and Rule 151, asa 
general exception, provides for the entry 
of institutions whose names begin with 
proper nouns or adjectives directly un- 
der their names. Now, Rule 153 makes 
an exception to the general exception and 
tells us that, when the official name of an 
institution is practically unknown, even 
though the official name begins with a 
proper noun or adjective, it is to be en- 
tered under place.” It is this rule which 
forms the basis of Miss Beetle’s fifth ob- 
jection. But in the face of all the rules 
which tell us to disregard common prac- 
tice and knowledge in the interests of a 
higher consistency, this rule is almost 
catastrophic in its implications for pres- 
ent practices. The ‘whole structure of re- 
search which forms the intellectual basis 
of Library of Congress cataloging would 
be in danger of disintegrating (perhaps a 
consummation devoutly to be wished) if 
we were to follow a general rule to avoid 
entry under unknown names. Miss Pet- 
tee, writing in 1936 about the forthcom- 
ing (1941) edition of the A.L.A. Rules, 
says: 

In the changes that are made the con- 
ciliatory policy of establishing headings which 
are most likely to be looked for in our English 


and American libraries will have less weight. 
The Library of Congress is effectively weaning 


Op. cit., p. 135. 
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us from this earlier practice. Who but a cata- 
loger would look for Tagore under Ravindra- 
natha Thakura. . . .?7 

In the face of this statement that both 
the A.L.A. Rules and Library of Congress 
practice allow little weight to the policy 
of using entries likely to be known to the 
reader, Miss Beetle’s fifth objection, like 
the first four, has no force. 

The conclusion seems clear that, if 
these five objections are all that can be 
mustered in favor of present complexi- 
ties, Professor Fin6’s proposal, and our 
own, to enter all organizations under 
their names has nothing against it and 
every recommendation for it. 

At this point, before going on to state 
a positive program, a recapitulation is 
in order. We began by pointing out the 
cost of cataloging, and we have at- 
tempted to show that this cost is occa- 
sioned in large measure by a set of rules 
which are needlessly complicated and in- 
consistent. An analysis of the develop- 
ment of the rules for official entries in 
Panizzi, Jewett, Cutter, Childs, and the 
A.L.A. Rules of 1908 and 1941 indicated 
that the publications of official bodies 
should be entered under the names of the 
bodies responsible for them and that the 
name of the country or government need 
not precede the name of the body in the 
entry. This implied that the publications 
of official bodies could be treated accord- 
ing to the general rules for corporate 
bodies and need not be made the subject 
of specific rules. The next step. was to 
show that there was no need for the dis- 
tinction between societies and institu- 
tions, and we were thus brought to the 
conclusion that one general rule or 
scheme of rules for the publications of 
corporate bodies, whether governments, 
societies, or institutions, is a practical 
objective. 


27 Op. cit., p. 288. 


SUBDIVISIONS UNDER CORPORATE 
BODIES 


Perhaps the most difficult problem 
that any rules of entry are called upon to 
solve is that of subdivision. We have al- 
ready given some indication of the nature 
of this problem in our discussion of the 
entry for publications of the National 
Cancer Institute. But it is necessary, at 
this point, to consider the matter in full 
detail. In the explanatory note which 
Jewett appends to his rule for corporate 
bodies he says: 

When committees or branches of a body 
issue publications, the heading is to be the 
name of the chief, and not of the subordinate 
body. Thus, under “United States” would be 
placed all public documents issued at the ex- 
pense of the United States, whether as regular 
Public Documents, or by particular Depart- 
ments, Bureaus, or Committees. Such titles, 
when they become numerous, may be sub- 
divided, and conveniently arranged in the 
catalogue.” 

Here Jewett seems undisturbed by the 
problem of subdivision, but twenty-five 
years later and long before the Library of 
Congress catalog contained, as it does 
now, 212 drawers of entries under “U.S.,” 
Cutter perceived some of the problems of 
subdivision and tried to cope with them. 
His Rule 49 is quite simple and straight- 
forward: “Reports by a subordinate 
office to a department go under the 
office making the report.’’?? There seems 
no difficulty here, and Cutter’s Rule 324 
is likewise direct and seems to offer no 
difficulties: “In arranging [making the 
entry] government publications make all 
necessary divisions but avoid subdivi- 
sion.’’° But in the explanation appended 
to this rule Cutter manages to introduce 
the serpent into the garden. “There are,”’ 
he says, “certain divisions or sections 

#8 Op. cit., p. 42. 


2° Op. cit., p. 42. 3° Thid., p. 116. 
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which have no independent existence and 
should be subordinated, as Division of 
Statistics under several departments or 
bureaus, and the various divisions of the 
Library of Congress (as Catalog division, 
Order division).”’* This seemingly inno- 
cent qualification might have justified 
Cutter in saying, “aprés moi le déluge,”’ 
for by it he confronted American cata- 
logers with the metaphysical problem of 
“independent existence,”’ to be solved 
anew each time a cataloger had to deal 
with the division of a corporate body. 
One has only to examine the mass of in- 
consistencies among “U.S.” entries in the 
Library of Congress to be convinced that 
the catalogers were no more successful in 
solving the metaphysical problem of in- 
dependent existence than were most of 
the philosophers from Plato’s day to our 
own. And the cream of the jest is that, 
even when successfully utilized, the cri- 
terion of “independent existence’’ has no 
bibliographical significance, and its re- 
sults serve only to bewilder the users of 
the catalog. 

The Library of Congress enters publi- 
cations of its Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice under the heading “U.S. Library of 
Congress. Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice.’’ On the other hand, it enters publi- 
cations of the Copyright Office, which oc- 
cupies an identical position in the Li- 
brary’s administrative structure, under 
“U.S. Copyright Office.’”’ The justifica- 
tion for this difference is supposedly 
found in the fact that before 1870 the 
Copyright Office was independent of the 
Library. Before the user of the catalog 
can find the proper entry, not only has 
he to know what offices now have or do not 
have “independent existence,’ but he 
must be familiar with the administrative 
history of each office. And the cataloger 
must also gain this knowledge at consid- 


# Tbid., p. 118. 


erable cost in time and money, before he 
can properly succeed in mystifying the 
poor untutored user of the catalog. 

The 1908 edition of the Rules avoids 
the concept of independent existence con- 
cerning the subdivision of official agen- 
cies and substitutes the concept of 
“minor divisions and offices [which] are 
usually to be subordinated to the bu- 
reaus or departments of which they form 
a part.’’*? But the cataloger is still con- 
fronted with the task of determining 
what is major and what is minor and, be- 
yond that, how often is “‘usually’’; for, in 
accordance with this rule, a minor divi- 
sion or office should in some cases not be 
subordinated to the bureau or depart- 
ment of which it forms a part. Manifest- 
ly, a rule which permits you to do some- 
thing in two ways and gives no criterion 
to enable the user to select one way or the 
other is not very serviceable. 

However, the 1908 rule for subdivi- 
sions under a university reintroduces the 
concept of independent existence: 


Enter the colleges of a British university 
and the professional schools which form an 
integral part of an American university under 
the name of the university with the name of 
the college or school as subheading. ... Pro- 
fessional schools whose names begin with a 
proper noun or adjective may be entered under 
their own names particularly if they are situated 
at a distance from the university of which they 
form a part, have merely a nominal connection 
with it, or for other reasons are unlikely to be 
looked for under its name. Cases in point are 
some American schools which, originally inde- 
pendent, have later affiliated with or become 
departments of a university.3 


We will not stop at this point to give 
examples of the kind of difficulties which 
resulted from this rule but will remark 
only that it is a good example of the in- 
trusion into cataloging theory and prac- 
tice of matters which are bibliographical- 


# Op. cit., p. 18. 33 Tbid., p. 25. 
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ly irrelevant. In the 1941 Rules, to which 
we again turn, the rules concerning sub- 
division reach an apotheosis of meaning- 
less confusion. The first part of Rule 72 
repeats, in essence, Cutter’s Rule 49 and 
the first part of the 1908 Rule 58: “En- 
ter government bureaus or offices subor- 
dinate to an executive agency, ministry 
or secretariat directly under the name of 
the jurisdiction, not as a subheading un- 
der the department, ministry or secre- 
tariat.’’54 

The second part of this rule, which 
states when subdivision should be used, 
reads as follows: “But divisions, regional 
offices and other units of departments, 
bureaus, commissions, etc., subordinate 
to these departments, bureaus, commis- 
sions, etc., are usually entered as sub- 
headings to the departments, bureaus, 
commissions, etc.’’> We may note that 
the concepts of “independent existence” 
and “‘major and minor”’ have been elimi- 
nated and, further, that the first part of 
the rule mentions bureaus, offices, de- 
partments, ministries, and secretariats, 
whereas the second part of the rule men- 
tions divisions, regional offices, other 
units, departments, bureaus, and com- 
missions. Now we can safely assume that 
the decision as to what is subordinated to 
what does not depend on the use of words 
like “division,”’ ‘department,”’ “‘office,”’ 
““commission,”’ etc. If it did, the rule 
would be meaningless in relation to for- 
eign agencies and would not be in ac- 
cord with actual cataloging practice. But 
if we eliminate this merely verbal differ- 
ence between the two parts of the rule 
and concern ourselves with their essen- 
tial meaning, then the first part tells us 
only that some government offices are en- 
tered directly under the name of the 
jurisdiction and not under other offices to 
which they are subordinate, and the sec- 


34 Op. cil., p. 34. 38 [bid. 


ond part of the rule tells us that some 
government offices are not entered direct- 
ly under the name of the jurisdiction but 
under other offices to which they are sub- 
ordinate. But since the rule does not tell 
us when to do it one way and when the 
other, it is utterly useless as a rule of 
procedure. In these circumstances, we 
cannot even allege an inconsistency in 
the present method of cataloging publi- 
cations of subordinate offices because, no 
matter how they are cataloged, it will be 
in accordance with the rule. 

The 1941 Rules enlarge upon the 1908 
Rules with respect to subdivision under 
institutions and give more emphasis to 
exceptions. Rule 158 tells us to “enter 
the various faculties, colleges, profession- 
al schools, laboratories, libraries, mu- 
seums, observatories, hospitals, shops, 
etc., which form an integral part of a 
university or other institution under the 
larger institution with the name of the 
particular entity as subheading.’’* 
Among others, the following entries are 
given as instances exemplifying this 
rule: “Oxford. University. Balliol col- 
lege’’ and “Wisconsin. University. Wash- 
burn observatory.”’ But “exception may 
be made,”’ the rule goes on to say, “‘in the 
case of an observatory which is much 
more likely to be looked for under its 
own name than under that of the place 
or of the institution of which it forms a 
part.’’*? As one example of such excep- 
tions, there is listed “Allegheny observa- 
tory,’’ which is not to be subordinated 
under Allegheny, Pennsylvania, its loca- 
tion, or Western University of Pennsy]l- 
vania, of which it is a part. We are not 
told why one would be more likely to 
look for one observatory under its name 
and for another under the university of 
which it is a part. 

Exception (6) under Rule 158 in the 

#Tbid., p. 138. 37 [bid. 
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1941 Rules is identical with the exception 
under Rule 42 in the 1908 Rules. And as 
an example of a college which should be 
entered under its name rather than as a 
subdivision under the university of which 
it is a part, it gives “Barnard college.” 

Thus, even though the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, for example, was 
founded and for years existed independ- 
ently of Columbia University, its publi- 
cations are entered under ‘Columbia 
university. College of physicians and sur- 
geons.”’ We will be told that “College’’ 
is not a proper name and that, therefore, 
the direct entry for Barnard is justified, 
whereas a direct entry for College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons is not. But if the di- 
rect entry is right for Barnard, why not 
for Balliol? With this last rhetorical 
question we can turn to the more re- 
warding task of presenting the way in 
which the Science and Technology Proj- 
ect attempted to meet the problems and 
difficulties thus far set forth. 


THE SEARCH FOR CONSISTENT RULES 


The manner in which the Science and 
Technology Project arrived at its rules of 
entry can be better understood if one 
considers first certain problems which 
were solved in connection with its sub- 
ject-heading list. We wished to create a 
subject-heading list which would be con- 
sistent in principle and based on a mini- 
mum number of rules. We believed that 
consistency in accordance with a small 
number of rules would make the work 
easier for our subject catalogers, but our 
chief concern was for the users of our 
catalog. The same few rules used by the 
catalogers could also be explained to the 
users of the catalog, and, if the catalog 
exemplified these rules consistently, it 
would follow that the user could find his 
way around in the catalog with maxi- 
mum ease. The measure of our success in 


this effort is set forth in the Science and 
Technology Project List of Subject Head- 
ings. 

In our search for consistency and sim- 
plicity for the user’s sake, we considered 
whether or not any of the generally ac- 
cepted principles of subject headings 
were applicable to the field of descriptive 
cataloging. The Library of Congress Sub- 
ject Cataloging Division and the Science 
and Technology Project agree in follow- 
ing the principle of direct and specific 
headings. This means that a work on 
analytical geometry is entered under the 
subject heading ‘‘Analytical geometry” 
and not under the heading “‘ Mathemat- 
ics—Geometry—Analytical.”’ However, 
sometimes even the most specific heading 
seems to require subdivision, as, for ex- 
ample, ‘“‘Accelerometers—Mathematical 
analysis” and “Fibers—Fatigue.’’ But it 
is a general rule in the Project that terms 
chosen as subdivisions rather than as 
specific entries must be capable of being 
subdivisions of many specific entries. 
Thus we have: “Aerial targets—Perform- 
ance,’ “Rocket launchers—Perform- 
ance,’’ and ““Turbojet engines—Perform- 
ance.”’ 

Since these subdivisions are intended 
to be used under many different specific 
entries, both the Library of Congress 
proper and the Science and Technology 
Project maintain internally and have 
published lists of subject subdivisions to 
be used whenever suitable. From time to 
time new subdivisions are developed as 
they are required, and they are added to 
the existing lists. A subject cataloger 
does not have to guess whether or not a 
phrase or term can be used as a subdivi- 
sion: he searches the list for it. If it is not 
on the list and he still wishes to use it, it 
must pass inspection not only for a par- 
ticular and present use but for addition 
to the list for general and regular use. 
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When it came to the problem of de- 
scriptive entry, it was only natural to 
ask in the first instance whether or not 
the rule of specific entry, which seemed 
to work so well with reference to subject 
headings, could also be applied to this 
field. Any general rule applicable to both 
subject headings and author entries 
would, as we have said, ipso facto intro- 
duce the desired consistency in the over- 
all task of cataloging.** Hence we set 
forth as our first rule of entry that the 
entry must be the specific agency or cor- 
porate body responsible for the report.*? 
This rule provided that a publication of 
the National Cancer Institute should be 
cataloged under “National Cancer Insti- 
tute’ and not under “U.S. Federal Se- 
curity Agency. Public Health Service. 
National Institutes of Health. National 
Cancer Institute.’’ Our second rule holds 
that the specific agency responsible for 
the publication, and under which entry 
is to be made, is determined by informa- 
tion contained in the work being cata- 
loged. The form of the entry given on the 
title-page or elsewhere in the work being 
cataloged may be modified in the entry 
only if a different form has already been 
established and used in the catalog. It 
can be seen that, taken together, these 
rules render unnecessary much of the re- 
search which is currently eating up the 
cataloging budget of the Library of Con- 
gress. Nor must it be supposed that by 
eliminating the research which is now 
presumably required to determine the 


38 Cutter also accepted the rule of specific entry 
for both subject and author entries. He believed 
that the use of specific entries in both categories 
was the essential mark of a dictionary catalog. This 
means that he departed from his own principles 
when, in certain instances, he advocated entries 
under place, in effect a device more suitable to a 
classed catalog. 


39 The rules presented below in the text are re- 
stated in Appendix I. 


proper entry and its form we are in any 
way advocating lower standards of cata- 
loging; for here is what may be described 
as the great hoax of American cataloging 
practice: Research into the financial 
structure of an agency, in order to deter- 
mine that its publications are properly 
entered under “U.S. Naval Asylum. 
Philadelphia” instead of under “Phila- 
delphia Naval Asylum’’ (or, in the case of 
another agency, that its publications are 
properly entered under “Philadelphia. 
Naval Home’”’ instead of ‘U.S. Naval 
Home. Philadelphia’) may result in 
making cataloging consistent with budg- 
et statements, but it certainly introduces 
bibliographical inconsistencies into the 
catalog and results in a differentiation 
among forms of entry which is meaning- 
less, if not actually confusing, to even 
the most erudite users of the catalog. 

Although we arrived at our second rule 
independently, our investigations into 
cataloging theory and history disclosed 
that a similar rule was first promulgated 
by the British Museum in 1900. 

The choice of a heading for a main entry 
must be based on the information supplied in 
print in a perfect copy of the book itself, and 
on that only. An exception may be made in the 
case of reprints of recognized classics, where 
the author’s name may be taken as the heading 
of the main entry, though it be not given in the 
book; e.g., a reprint of the Divina Commedia 
without the author’s name should be cataloged 
under Dante, and a reprint of Robinson Crusoe 
under Defoe. But such cases are rare and very 
exceptional. 


It should be borne in mind that the 
motivation responsible for this rule is not 
a desire to save money or even to sim- 
plify cataloging but to insure against the 
intrusion into cataloging of bibliographi- 
cally irrelevant information. 

4° British Museum, Rules for Compiling the 


Catalogue in the Department of Printed Books at the 
British Museum (London, 1900), Rule 4. 
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Our rule goes beyond the British Mu- 
seum rule, although it is not inconsistent 
with it, in permitting a change in the 
form given on the copy being cataloged, 
if such a change is necessary to achieve 
consistency with a form previously used 
in our catalog. While granting that our 
rule provides for the internal consistency 
of our own catalog, one may argue that 
such consistency is not enough and that 
we should attempt to attain consistency 
between our catalog and the catalogs of 
other libraries. It may be said, further, 
that this wider consistency can be 
achieved if we are willing to consider 
previous entries not only in our own cata- 
log but in other catalogs or in what are 
essentially the same things, reference 
books, printed bibliographies, indexes, 
etc. And it will be argued, finally, 


that this search for a consistent product 
by different catalogers in different places 
at different times justifies research be- 
yond the book that is being cataloged 


and beyond previously established en- 
tries in any one library. In spite of a su- 
perficial plausibility, this whole argu- 
‘ment is basically specious. Suppose that 
we agree to go beyond the book itself and 
beyond previously cataloged entries: 
How far do we go? It will be said that we 
should go to those reference books “‘read- 
ily at hand.” But the reference books 
readily at hand in one institution may 
not be those readily at hand in another. 
And if different reference books are avail- 
able in different institutions, we have no 
guaranty that a search through reference 
books will always produce identical en- 
tries. Indeed, our experience with co-op- 
erative cataloging ventures has demon- 
strated down to the hilt that catalogers 
in other institutions, following A.L.A. 
rules and using the reference books avail- 
able to them, do not always produce en- 
tries equivalent to the forms established 


by the Library of Congress. The Process- 
ing Department of the Library has re- 
cently published the results of a study by 
the chief of the Descriptive Cataloging 
Division which purports to show con- 
clusively that we cannot without check- 
ing and revision accept the entries sup- 
plied by other libraries. 

Furthermore, the recent decision of 
the Army Medical Library and the Li- 
brary of Congress to break off co-opera- 
tive cataloging relations was occasioned 
in part by the realization that, unless the 
Army Medical Library was willing to 
use the Library of Congress official cata- 
log in establishing authors (a practice 
which the Army Medical Library could 
not afford), the entries supplied by the 
Army Medical Library would not be 
consistent with those established by the 
Library of Congress itself. And it did not 
matter, in this connection, that the Army 
Medical Library was willing to follow our 
rules of entry and to use all reference 
books they thought necessary. Hence, 
unless we are willing to specify a com- 
mon list of reference books to be used by 
all co-operating libraries each time an 
author entry is to be established, we have 
no reason to expect a gain in consistency 
by going beyond the sources allowed by 
Rule 2 of the Science and Technology 
Project. 

Our third rule concerns the subdivi- 
sions of corporate bodies whose names 
are not suitable for entries. It is obvious 
that certain kinds of administrative 


4*In actual practice inconsistencies of entries 
as between libraries are usually occasioned not by 
the use of different reference books but by the in- 
consistencies actually present in the rules being 
followed. Furthermore, maximum consistency would 
be insured by strict instructions to adopt the term 
of entry on the title-page. Such a rule would lead 
to the separation of works by a given author in any 
one catalog, but it would certainly insure that li- 
brary A and library B would have the same entries 
for copies of the same book. 
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units are common to a great many agen- 
cies or corporate bodies and that, there- 
fore, their names do not constitute ac- 
ceptable entries. We refer to such names 
as “library,” “personnel office,” “infor- 
mation office,’’ “department of physics,”’ 
etc. This awareness undoubtedly led 
Cutter to allow exceptions to his rule of 
specific entry. Cutter’s error and the er- 
ror of the A.L.A. Rules consisted not in 
this recognition but in the attempt to 
supply a general description for the kind 
of names which should be treated as sub- 
divisions. We can state categorically that 
such a description cannot be given. 
Hence the Science and Technology Proj- 
ect abandoned the attempt and sough 
a solution which differed in principle 
from all previous attempts. We solved 
this problem by establishing a list of 
unit names which are to be used as sub- 
divisions and not as entries. 

Thus, if we are confronted with a pub- 
lication by the Yale University Depart- 
ment of Physics, our list will tell us that 
“Department of —-—— under universi- 
ties and colleges”’ is always a subdivision 
and never an entry. Similarly, if the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute has a library or a 
personnel office which issues publica- 
tions, the list will tell us that the names 
of such offices are never entries and that 
entry should be made, therefore, under 
“National Cancer Institute.” If we 
should be called upon to catalog a publi- 
cation which is issued by a unit whose 
name we feel will not make a suitable# 


42 Names are regarded as not suitable for entries 
if they are completely general and nondescriptive. 
Thus ‘‘Library” is not suitable as an entry, whereas 
“Library of Congress” is. Now there obviously will 
be doubtful cases. Thus we may be certain that 
“Department of English” is not a suitable entry, 
but what about “Department of Agriculture” or 
“Radiation Laboratory (M.1.T.)”? The answer here 
is that in principle it does not matter what decision 
is made, so long as the decision is registered. Some 
decisions will be better than others in that they will 


entry and if we then find that this name 
is not on our list of names to be used as 
subdivisions, one of two courses is open 
to us: We can either use the name as an 
entry or add it to our list and use it as a 
subdivision. It will be seen that in this 
practice, as in the rule of specific entry, 
we have sought and achieved a unifica- 
tion of theory of subject cataloging and 
descriptive cataloging. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In the final section of this paper we 
shall present our three rules for corpo- 
rate entries in a consecutive and system- 
atic order. But before we do so, it will 
be helpful to summarize the manner in 
which cataloging according to our rules, 
as contrasted with present practice, will 
fulfil the claims made earlier in this 
paper: 

1. Cataloging will be faster because a 
considerable portion of the research, be- 
yond the book in hand and the record of 
material already cataloged, is elimi- 
nated. 

2. Research beyond the book in hand 
and the record of material previously 
cataloged does not contribute materially 
to the achievement of consistent entries 
and does introduce into the cataloging 
process extraneous considerations re- 
lating to administrative history, law, fi- 
nancial structure, etc., which have no 
bibliographical significance for the users 
of the catalog. 

3. The number of necessary rules has 
been reduced from over a hundred, plus 
that many more exceptions, to three rules 
with no exceptions. 

4. By virtue of (1) and (3), the cost of 
cataloging can be substantially reduced. 


result in more entries more easily found by more 
users of the catalog. But this aim cannot be ex- 
pressed in a rule that would not beg the question. 
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Further comparative studies are neces- 
sary in order to arrive at a definite cost 
figure. 

5. The elimination of exceptions and of 
the multiplicity of conflicting rules re- 
sults in a more consistent and logical cat- 
alog. This point cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. Our primary concern has 
been to produce a better catalog. Our 
quarrel with present practice, therefore, 
is not that it is expensive but that it is 
uselessly so. In most of the literature on 
the cost of cataloging, catalogers have 
been arrayed against administrators. The 
latter have protested against high costs; 
the former have argued that simplifica- 
tion would destroy the scholarly charac- 
ter of cataloging. We should have real- 
ized, however, that the constant increase 
in complexity of catalog codes is a mark 
not of progress but of degeneration. 
Toynbee has reminded us lately that 
progress is always in the direction of 
simplification, of the larger generality 
and the more universal law; and in prin- 
ciple it does not matter whether the law 
concerns morals, physics, or so prosaic an 
affair as library cataloging. 


6. Any user of a catalog who wishes to 
spare a few minutes’ time can learn our 
rules of entry for corporate bodies and 
thus find his way around in any catalog 
constructed in accordance with these 
rules. 

7. Similarly, catalogers can be trained 
in half a day to use our rules; thus the 
cost of cataloging in terms of high pro- 
fessional salaries will be considerably re- 
duced. 

In order to forestall precious and ca- 
pricious criticism, we can admit at this 
point that there may be publications so 
unusual, with title-pages so misleading, 
and issued by corporate bodies so com- 
plex that they cannot be handled in ac- 
cordance with our rules. Suppose we 
were to say that in such instances, if 
any, the cataloger could enter the publi- 
cation in any way he pleases, provided 
that all necessary cross-references and 
authority cards are made. Such in- 
stances are not damaging to our general 
thesis unless they occur in a significant 
percentage of cases. We feel confident 
that they will not occur nearly so fre- 
quently as do exceptions to existing rules. 


APPENDIX I 


RULES FOR CORPORATE ENTRIES IN THE SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY PROJECT 


Specification.—Academies, institutes, asso- 
ciations, universities, colleges, societies, govern- 
ment bodies, corporations or other collective 
bodies of men under whatever name are to be 
considered and treated as authors of their 
official reports, proceedings, and other publica- 
tions for which they are collectively responsi- 
ble. 

Rule 1.—Enter the publications of a cor- 
porate entity under its name. 

Rule 2.—The form of the name is to be de- 
termined by information available in the work 
being cataloged and in authority lists from 


cataloging previous works and from these two 
sources only. 

Rule 3.——If the title-page or other parts of 
the work being cataloged disclose that a divi- 
sion or part of a corporate body was responsible 
for the report, entry should be made under the 
division or part unless the mame of the part is 
contained in a standard list of names not suit- 
able for entries. In such cases entry is to be made 
under the next largest administrative unit or 
part. Names not suitable for entries may be 
used as subdivisions for filing purposes at the 
discretion of individual institutions. 
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APPENDIX II 


A NOTE ON THE CHOICE BETWEEN CORPORATE, 
PERSONAL, AND TITLE ENTRIES 


Many of the American Library Association 
rules for corporate entry are concerned with 
the choice between a corporate entry and an 
author entry (in the case of a monographic 
work) or a title entry (in the case of a periodical 
issued by a corporate body). The application 
of these rules requires the cataloger to de- 
termine whether the piece being cataloged is a 
“routine” or “nonroutine” publication. Now, 
even if the cataloger could make this determina- 
tion accurately at all times, the distinction has 
no value from the point of view of the user of 
the catalog. The rules themselves recognize this 
fact by directing in many instances that, if the 


corporate name is chosen as the main entry, 
entry should also be made under the title or 
personal name, as the case may be, and vice 
versa. 

The Science and Technology Project has 
solved this problem of making the general 
choice of corporate entry a matter of policy 
and not of rules. Entry under corporate name 
is more in accord with the purposes of the Proj- 
ect and the kind of use made of its catalog. For 
general libraries, however, we would recom- 
mend the use of corporate entries only in those 
cases in which a personal author is not given or 
is obviously unsuitable as an entry. 


APPENDIX III 
AUTHOR HEADINGS FOR STATE PUBLICATIONS#® 


Since 1939 the Division of Classification and 
Cataloging of the American Library Associ- 
ation has had a Special Committee on State 
Author Headings: “The work of the Com- 
mittee has consisted chiefly in attempting to 
interest individuals and national or state groups 
of catalogers in the compilation of lists of head- 
ings.”’44 Many lists of state headings were begun, 
and several have been completed; during 1948 
there appeared Miss A. Ethelyn Markley’s 
Author Headings for the Official Publications of 
the State of Alabama. In the Annual Report of 
the Special Committee on State Author Head- 
ings for 1947-48 it is stated that “the major 
accomplishment of the current year is the pub- 
lication of the Alabama List. This is the first of 
the lists to be issued under A.L.A. sponsorship 
and, as such, will provide a model for all future 
lists.’’4s 

The general A.L.A. rule for official publica- 
tions covers state publications as well as the 


43 The following discussion has been placed in 
appendix because, while important as indicating 
certain characteristics of present-day cataloging, it 
does not contribute directly to the development of 
the main theme of the paper. 

44 A. E. Markley, Author Headings for the Official 
Publications of the State of Alabama (Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1948), p. vii. 


4s 4.L.A. Bulletin, XLII (October, 1948), 443. 


publications of other jurisdictions. Miss Mark- 
ley quotes this rule in full in her Introduction, 
in the form taken from the final prepublication 
draft of 1947. Since this version differs in ar- 
rangement from that which we have quoted 
previously from the 1941 Rules, we will follow 
Miss Markley and reproduce the new version 
here, together with her comments: 


In the matter of entering government publica- 
tions A.L.A. Cataloging Rules (2d ed.) are clear and 
succinct. Careful study of them can leave little if 
any doubt in a cataloger’s mind about the method of 
applying them. The guiding principles are set forth 
in General Rule No. 72 which states: 

“Enter under countries, nations, states, cities, 
towns, and other government districts, official 
publications issued by them or by their authority. 

“‘a) Enter publications from the various agencies 
of government under the names of the agencies 
(legislative bodies, courts, executive departments, 
bureaus, etc.) as subheadings (under country, or 
other jurisdiction) in the latest form in the ver- 
nacular. Refer from variant forms. 

“‘t) Use for a subheading the name of the office 
rather than the title of the officer except where the 
title of the officer is the only name of the office. 
Make whenever necessary a reference from the 
name of the head of a department to the name of 
the office. 

“Exception: Certain classes of institutions and 
other bodies created, maintained, controlled or 
owned by governments, but not direct agencies of 
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government, are, however, to be treated according 
to the rules governing these bodies as authors, e.g., 
colleges, universities, schools, libraries, museums, 
galleries, observatories, agricultural experiment 
stations, hospitals, asylums, prisons, theaters, 
chambers of commerce, botanical and zoological 
gardens, banks, business corporations, churches, 
societies, etc.” 


Miss Markley tells us further that “the 
rule is plain enough, but application to the 
particular body of material is not so simple be- 
cause it is quite evident that in cataloging a 
collection of government publications or in 
compiling a list for an uncataloged collection, 
the successful use of this rule presupposes a 
knowledge of the names of the issuing offices.’’47 

Unfortunately, we must assert that this 
rule plus the knowledge of the names is not 
enough. The 1941 Rules contain another rule 
which, in part, contradicts Rule 72. Rule 154 
tells us to “enter state and provincial institu- 
tions of the U.S. and Canada under the name 
of the state or province.” 

According to Rule 72, the following entries 
are correct: “Talladega, Ala. Institute for 


# Op. cit., p. vii. 47 Tbid., p. viii. 


Deaf and Blind”; “Auburn, Ala. Polytechnic 
Institute”; and “Birmingham, Ala. Business 
Industrial School.” According to Rule 154, 
the above entries are wrong, and the following 
entries are correct: “Alabama. Institute for 
Deaf and Blind, Talladega”’; “Alabama. Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn”; and ‘Alabama. 
Business Industrial School, Birmingham.” 

Contradictions of this sort seem to us to be 
sufficient to discredit the 1941 Rules; but in 
this work on author headings, officially spon- 
sored by the Division of Cataloging and Classi- 
fication of the American Library Association, 
confusion is twice confounded. Nowhere in the 
volume is there even the vaguest hint of the 
existence of Rule 154. We are told, however, 
that the 1941 Rules are “clear and succinct”’; 
that Rule 72 is “plain enough’’; and that a care- 
ful study of the rules “can leave little, if any, 
doubt in a cataloger’s mind about the method 
of applying them.” A cataloger’s mind must be 
wonderful indeed, because the author head- 
ings in this volume exhibit a complete disre- 
gard for Rule 72 and follow absolutely the 
contradictory Rule 154 which, as we have said, 
is nowhere mentioned in the whole volume. 
Quod erat demonstrandum. 





THE OBLIGATIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
LIBRARIAN CONCERNING CENSORSHIP" 


LEON CARNOVSKY 


HAVE never met a public librarian 
who approved of censorship or one 
who failed to practice it in some 
measure. In some cases the practice was 
resented and adopted only in response to 
assumed or actual pressure; in others, it 
was accepted as proper and was justified 
on the score that no liorary can provide 
all books and that, just as most books 
which have been published cannot be 
found in any single library, so a library is 
forced to practice censorship in effect, if 
not in name, by failing to acquire the 
thousands and millions of books which it 
passes up for reasons of money, space, 
community interest, or whatever cause. 
First of all, I should like to clear up the 
confusion behind this conception; it is a 
confusion between book selection and 
censorship. Though the result may be the 
same in both—nonprovision of a book— 
the reasons are different and should be 
clearly recognized. Assume a typical pub- 
lic library in a middle western town of 
ten thousand, run by a librarian doing 
the best he can to provide a wide assort- 
ment of literature. The librarian sees a 
review of a history of Persian art, 
priced at $25.00, but he quickly concludes 
that this book is not for him, a decision 
obviously based on sound reasoning. The 
elements in his reasoning are lack of po- 
tential interest, cost, possession of other 
books on the same general subject, and 
the relative importance to the accom- 
This paper was presented at the Fourth Annual 
Library Symposium, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio, on May 13, 1949. 


plishment of his objectives of this book as 
compared with half-a-dozen others that 
he can buy for $25.00. Then he sees an 
announcement in Publishers’ Weekly of a 
new book by Faith Baldwin, but he has 
always felt that the literary standards of 
his collection required a better quality 
of fiction; therefore he does not even se- 
riously consider the book, much less order 
it. Next he reads about a book entitled 
Studs Lonigan. It is well reviewed, widely 
publicized, inexpensive, and a lot of peo- 
ple ask for it. Yet the librarian decides 
not to buy it. Though all three books are 
thus denied the potential borrower, one 
would have to employ a highly specious 


logic to conclude that a censorship was 
operative in all three cases. We must 


clearly distinguish between identical 
effects that result from altogether differ- 
ent causes, and we shall never face the 
censorship problem squarely and honest- 
ly until we see that book selection (which 
implies book rejection) and censorship 
are not identical. 

Censorship is defined in the Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences as ‘‘the pol- 
icy of restricting the public expression 
of ideas, opinions, conceptions and im- 
pulses which have or are believed to have 
the capacity to undermine the governing 
authority or the social and moral order 
which that authority considers itself 
bound to protect.’” It is a conscious pol- 
icy and may be enforced without the as- 
sent of the majority; indeed, it may be 

2 Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 111 (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1930), 290. 
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instituted by a small group or even by an 
individual who feels strongly concerning 
a certain issue. Though such issues may 
fall in any sphere of human interest, the 
practice of censorship has been most fre- 
quently invoked in three areas, namely, 
politics, religion, and morals, and there- 
fore it is in these areas that the problems 
of censorship as they impinge on library 
administration are most often encoun- 
tered. 

The theory of free speech in the politi- 
cal realm has been so thoroughly discussed 
that it seems a little strange that it 
should need a defense in 1949. Clearly 
and forthrightly expressed in the First 
Amendment to the Constitution, copied 
and incorporated in some form in our 
state constitutions, strongly supported 
by court decisions of the most respected 
and honored members of our judiciary, it 
still remains an ever present issue to 
plague and puzzle us. The reason is that 
freedom is not and can never be an abso- 
lute. My freedomto make noise is direct- 
ly contrary to your freedom to enjoy 
quiet. Nor can there be absolute freedom 
of speech; society itself imposes limits 
upon it, and it becomes the business of 
the courts to determine whether the lim- 
its have been transgressed in individual 
cases. 

Perhaps the clearest expression con- 
cerning free speech appears in our Bill 
of Rights: ‘“‘Congress shall make no law 
. .. abridging the freedom of speech or of 
the press’; and the finest explication of 
the free-speech doctrine is to be found in 
John Stuart Mill’s essay On Liberty. 
Little that has been written since adds 
much to his cogent argument. His pri- 
mary object in writing his essay was to 
establish the principle that “the sole 
end for which mankind are warranted . . . 
in interfering with the liberty of action of 
any of their number, is self-protection. 


That the only purpose for which power 
can be rightfully exercised over any mem- 
ber of a civilised community, against his 
will, is to prevent harm to others.’’> In- 
cluded in the sphere of liberty of action 
is “the liberty of expressing and publist.- 
ing opinions,” even though such expres- 
sion goes beyond strictly individual con- 
cern and extends to other persons. How- 
ever, says Mill, since expression of 
thought is so closely allied to freedom of 
thought itself, it is practically insepa- 
rable from it.‘ 

The champions of free speech, from 
Milton through Mill to Justice Holmes in 
our own day, have all been much more 
concerned with the preservation of the 
right of free speech for the individual— 
even though he be the only person in the 
nation who believes what he believes. In- 
deed, this is no more than the recognition 
of the fact that all progress in human 
affairs is possible only in an atmosphere 
which permits the unusual person, who is 
frequently the unpopular person, to get 
himself heard. The harm in silencing such 
a person is only incidentally the harm to 
him; the greater harm is to society, which 
may be thus deprived of the opportunity 
to learn a possible truth of which only he 
may be the master. The truth or wisdom 
of any issue, like the nature of the good 
and the beautiful, is never discerned by 
taking a vote; majorities as such have 
force on their side but little else. To si- 
lence a dissident is to solidify a position 
and thus to make less likely the possibil- 
ity of change. Listen to Mill on this 
point: 

The peculiar evil of silencing the expression 
of an opinion is, that it is robbing the human 
race: posterity as well as the existing generation; 
those who dissent from the opinion still more 


3 John Stuart Mill, On Liberty (Boston: Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 1921), pp. 12—-13. 


‘Ibid., p. 16. 
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than those who hold it. If the opinion is right, 
they are deprived of the opportunity of ex- 
changing error for truth; if wrong, they lose, 
what is almost as great a benefit, the clearer 
perception and livelier impression of truth, pro- 
duced by its collision with error.s 


And again, with even greater force: 


I insist thus emphatically on the importance 
of genius, and the necessity of allowing it to un- 
fold itself freely both in thought and in prac- 
tice, being well aware that no one will deny the 
position in theory, but knowing also that almost 
everyone, in reality, is totally indifferent to it. 
People think genius a fine thing if it enables a 
man to write an exciting poem, or paint a pic- 
ture. But in its true sense, that of originality 
in thought and action, though no one says that 
it is not a thing to be admired, nearly all, at 
heart, think that they can do very well without 
it... . Originality is the one thing which un- 
original minds cannot feel the use of. 


This, however, is only one argument 
for free speech; others are equally cogent. 
Mill mentions three: first, a suppressed 
opinion, though false on the whole, may 
yet contain certain elements of truth. Ac- 


cepted or “prevailing opinion on any sub- 
ject is rarely or never the whole truth; it 
is only by collision of adverse opinions 
that the remainder of the truth has any 
chance of being supplied.”’ Again, even 
in the unlikely event that on any given 
issue the opinion we held is the complete 
truth, our confidence in it becomes more 
strongly intrenched as we see it in the 
light of lesser truths or even of false doc- 
trines. And finally, says Mill, the mean- 
ing of the doctrine itself, if it is never 
challenged, may’ be lost and become a 
mere formal profession accepted from 
habit and not from conviction.’ 

Since the case for free speech is so solid 
in our historic tradition, in our constitu- 
tional guaranties, and in its logical per- 
suasiveness, it seems odd that the prin- 
ciple is continually being challenged and 
has been fought several times all the way 


5 Ibid., p. 23. ® Ibid., p. go. ? [bid., p. 72. 


up to the Supreme Court. And yet it is 
not so odd, for, as we have said, the con- 
cept of free speech is not an absolute, and 
it is continually necessary for the courts 
to determine where free speech may be- 
come a menace to society or even to the 
achievement of short-term goals which 
society, through its legislatures, may en- 
visage. The single most important case 
involving free speeck is the famous 
Schenck case, heard before the Supreme 
Court. Here the decision of the Supreme 
Court was written by Justice Holmes— 
not a dissent but presenting the unani- 
mous opinion of the Court. 

In June, 1917, and May, 1918, Con- 
gress enacted legislation aimed at con- 
trolling speech which might be construed 
as disloyal or seditious. The defendants, 
Schenck and his associates, had been 
found guilty in the lower courts of mail- 
ing circulars calculated to cause insubor- 
dination in the military forces; the circu- 
lars declared conscription to be despot- 
ism and urged the conscriptees to ob- 
struct its operation. The defense invoked 
the free-speech clause of the Constitu- 
tion, and it is this aspect that makes the 
case important for us. The statement of 
Justice Holmes in ruling on this point 
has been often quoted, because it laid 
down a rule that comes close to furnish- 
ing a yardstick, to drawing the line where 
the constitutional protection of free 
speech no longer applies. Said Holmes: 

We admit that in many places and in ordi- 
nary times the defendants in saying all that 
was said in the circular would have been within 
their constitutional rights. But the character 
of every act depends upon the circumstances 
in which it is done....The most stringent 
protection of free speech would not protect a 
man in falsely shouting fire in a theater and 
causing a panic. . . . The question in every case 
is whether the words used are used in such 
circumstances and are of such a nature as to 
create a clear and present danger that they will 
bring about the substantive evils that Congress 
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has a right to prevent. It is a question of prox- 
imity and degree. When a nation is at war many 
things that might be said in time of peace are 
such a hindrance to its effort that their utter- 
ance will not be endured so long as men fight 
and that no court could regard them as pro- 
tected by any constitutional right.® 


The key phrase in this decision is 
“clear and present danger.” The proble:n 
still remains to determine when a publi- 
cation or an act constitutes a danger to 
the state or to society, but at least we 
have the right question, even if we can- 
not always provide the right answer. In- 
deed, even the Supreme Court was un- 
able, in applying the test, to come out 
with a consistent answer. This is most 
clearly shown in the Abrams case, also 
decided in 1919, the year of the Schenck 
decision. Abrams and his associates had 
strewed some leaflets from the roof of a 
building in New York. These leaflets 
were not aimed at interfering with the 
war against Germany but protested 
against American intervention in the 
Russian Revolution. Included in the pro- 
test was a call for a general strike; this 
could be construed as interfering with the 
war against Germany, therefore the 
group was indicted. No strike was actu- 
ally called, and there was no evidence 
that a single person had been moved to 
stop any kind of war work as a result of 
the leaflets. Nevertheless, the defendants 
were found guilty in the District Court, 
and the sentence imposed was upheld by 
a 7-2 vote of the Supreme Court. The 
great importance of this case for us lies in 
the dissenting opinion of Justice Holmes,° 
concurred in by Justice Brandeis; in this 
opinion Holmes further develops the 
“clear and present danger”’ principle. He 
strikingly shows how strongly he has 

§ Schenck v. United States, 249 United States 
Reports 47 (1919). 


9 Abrams v. United States, 250 United States Re- 
ports 616, 624 (1919). 


been influenced by both Milton and Mill; 
his statement has been said to be the 
greatest utterance on intellectual free- 
dom by an American and ranking with 
The Areopagitica and the essay On Liber- 
ty.7° 

Persecution for the expression of opinions 
seems to me perfectly logical. If you have no 
doubt of your premises or your power and want 
a certain result with all your heart you naturally 
express your wishes in law and sweep away all 
opposition. To allow opposition by speech 
seems to indicate that you think the speech 
impotent, as when a man says that he has 
squared the circle, or that you do not care 
wholeheartedly for the result, or that you 
doubt either your power or your premises. But 
when men have realized that time has upset 
many fighting faiths, they may come to 
believe even more than they believe the very 
foundations of their own conduct that the ulti- 
mate good desired is better reached by free 
trade in ideas—that the best test of truth is 
the power of the thought to get itself accepted 
in the competition of the market, and that 
truth is the only ground upon which their 
wishes safely can be carried out. That, at any 
rate, is the theory of our Constitution. It is an 
experiment, as all life is an experiment. Every 
year if not every day we have to wager our 
salvation upon some prophecy based upon im- 
perfect knowledge. While that experiment is 
part of our system I think that we should be eter- 
nally vigilant against attempts to check the ex- 
pression of opinions that we loathe and believe 
to be fraught with death, unless they so immi- 
nently threaten immediate interference with the 
lawful and pressing purposes of the law that an 
immediate check is required to save the coun- 
try....Only the emergency that makes it 
immediately dangerous to leave the correction 
of evil counsels to time warrants making any 
exception to the sweeping command, “Con- 
gress shall make no law... abridging the 
freedom of speech.” 


I hope the implications for libraries of 
what I have said have not been lost. If 
there is one agency above all which has 

te Max Lerner (ed.), The Mind and Faith of 


Justice Holmes: His Speeches, Essays, Letters and 
Judicial Opinions (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 


1943), P. 306. 
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the power to put teeth into the principle 
of free speech, it is the public library. I 
know of no nobler function which it has 
to perform than this: the presenting of all 
points of view, however unpopular, even 
loathsome, some of them may seem; by 
the same token, I know of no greater evil, 
no surer betrayal of that function, than 
the denial of the expression of certain 
viewpoints through a deliberate or con- 
trived censorship. This, you may say, is 
all very well in theory; does it really have 
any application today? Today the great 
competing political doctrines are, of 
course, democracy and communism. 
Within the framework of democracy it- 
self there is room for dissension: the so- 
cial welfare state versus an uncontrolled 
laissez faire, to name but one conflict. No 
library is likely to quibble over the pres- 
entation of these two points of view, or 
variations of them. The serious problem 
does arise over the presentation of the 
literature of communism. Here is materi- 
al the publication of which is clearly 
sanctioned by the First Amendment; it 
is altogether legal by any test we may 
apply. The understanding of communism 
is as important as the understanding of 
democracy, capitalism, or the divine 
right of kings. No court, as far as I know, 
has ruled that the distribution of the lit- 
erature of communism represents a 
“clear and present danger’”’ to the securi- 
ty of our civilization.” It is clearly up to 
us to give the widest possible latitude to 
free speech within the political realm. 

It is sometimes convenient to forget 
this principle in the face of certain pres- 
sures against a given position. An over- 


" Tt is worth noting that in the recent trial of the 
eleven Communists in the U.S. District Court in 
New York, Judge Harold R. Medina included the 
following statement in his charge to the jury: 
“Books are not on trial here, nor are you concerned 
with the philosophical validity of any mere theories” 
(New York Times, October 14, 1949). 


zealous American Legion post, a D.A.R. 
chapter, a religious or national! group, or 
even an individual may feel so antagonis- 
tic toward another country or toward an- 
other faith or philosophy that it would 
deprive everyone else of the opportunity 
to read about them. They do not apply 
the “clear and present danger” principle; 
in fact, they apply no rational principle 
at all but act from a deeply felt emotion. 
Disagree with them, and you are labeled 
“un-American”—a strange transvalua- 
tion of values when a position espoused 
by the greatest American of our genera- 
tion is called “un-American.” 

Numerous presentations in support of 
free speech might readily be cited; they 
are brilliantly summarized in a great dis- 
senting opinion by Justice Brandeis, con- 
curred in by Holmes. The case was that 
of Pierce v. United Stales and consisted of 
the prosecution of three Socialists for dis- 
tributing a pamphlet denouncing war. 
Said Brandeis: 

The fundamental right of free men to strive 
for better conditions through new legislation 
and new institutions will not be preserved if 
efforts to secure it by argument to fellow citizens 
may be construed as criminal incitement to dis- 
obey the existing law—merely, because the 
argument presented seems to those exercising 
judicial power to be unfair in its portrayal of 
existing evils, mistaken in its assumptions, 
unsound in reasoning or intemperate in lan- 
guage.” 


We do well to remember with Chafee, 
the author of Free Speech in the United 
States, that the First Amendment was de- 
signed to protect two kinds of interest in 
free speech: the freedom of the individual 
to express himself and the freedom of so- 
ciety to listen, to weigh arguments, to 
balance claims. The boundary to free 
speech “‘is fixed close to the point where 
words will give rise to unlawful acts,” 


"™ Pierce v. United States, 252 United States 
Reports 239 (1920). 
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and “the great interest in free speech 
should be sacrificed only when the inter- 
est in public safety is really imperiled, 
and not . . . when it is barely conceivable 
that it may be slightly affected.’’* This 
is especially true in peacetime. 

We next turn to free speech as it ap- 
plies to religion, a subject on which we 
tend to be more sensitive than on any 
other. Criticism of one’s most personal 
spiritual beliefs is bad manners at the 
least. It may become a serious nuisance, 
as it was when Jehovah’s Witnesses hired 
loudspeakers to condemn publicly the 
members or tenets of other faiths. As a 
result many communities passed ordi- 
nances requiring licenses for the use of 
sound trucks. Jehovah’s Witnesses, how- 
ever, ignored this legislation and contin- 
ued berating other creeds; they were ar- 
rested, prosecuted, and eventually ap- 
pealed their case to the Supreme Court 
on the grounds that such licensing re- 
quirement constituted an abridgment of 
free speech. The Court, by a 5-4 vote, 
sustained the Witnesses, and the ordi- 
nance designed to curb the overexuber- 
ant preachings of this sect was declared 
unconstitutional." An even clearer case 
is that of Lovell (a Jehovah’s Witness) v. 
Griffin (Ga.), where it was held by Justice 
Hughes, speaking for a unanimous 
Court, that an ordinance requiring writ- 
ten permission from the city manager for 
the distribution of literature of any kind 
was unconstitutional. ‘Whatever the 
motive which induced its adoption,” 
said Hughes, “its character is such that 
it strikes at the very foundation of the 
freedom of the press by subjecting it to 
license and censorship.’"s It should be 

13 Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Free Speech in the United 
States (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1948), 
P. 35: 

4 Saia v. People of the State of New York, 334 
United States Reports 558 (1948). 

18 Lovell v. Griffin, 303 United States Reports 444 
(1938). 


noted that free speech was the issue in 
both these cases, not criticism of religion. 
This issue was not even raised. Just as it 
is legally proper to criticize agnosticism, 
paganism, atheism, or any other nega- 
tive form of religion, so it is proper to 
criticize its positive forms—Judaism, 
Catholicism, or any of the branches of 
Protestantism. 

Interference with the right to criticize 
religions has been a serious library prob- 
lem only sporadically in a few localities. 
Christian Scientists objected to Edward 
Dakin’s biography of Mary Baker Eddy, 
published by Scribner’s in the 1920’s; and 
you are undoubtedly familiar with the 
strenuous objection raised in New York 
and a few other places to the Nation’s se- 
ries of articles by Paul Blanshard in 
which he criticized certain aspects of the 
Catholic church. In neither case did the 
issue reach the courts, for the right of 
publication guaranteed in the Constitu- 
tion was too patent. Yet in both cases 
pressures were brought against libraries, 
and some censorship resulted. Censor- 
ship of the Blanshard articles in the Na- 
tion took a particularly serious form in 
New York, for not only were the issues 
containing the offensive articles removed 
from school-library shelves but subscrip- 
tions to the periodical were canceled at 
the direction of the superintendent of 
schools. We find here an implied threat 
against any periodical that may con- 
template the publication of any article to 
which some powerful and numerous 
group might take exception. 

It seems unnecessary to stress the li- 
brary’s responsibilities in this delicate 
area. The right to criticize religion must 
not be abrogated any more than the par- 
allel right to criticize social or political 
beliefs. We plainly have the right to look 
critically at any religion, and members of 
a religious group lay themselves open to 
suspicion if they attempt to deny to any- 
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one this right. The answer to free speech 
is more free speech, not its obliteration. 
Serious discussion of the beliefs or opera- 
tions of any established church is surely 
proper material for a public library. 

In spite of the dangers of censorship of 
political and social ideas, it is in the area 
of morals that librarians have experi- 
enced the greatest difficulty, both from 
external interference and from the na- 
ture of the decision concerning the line 
between morality and immorality. Strict- 
ly speaking, it is not morality that intro- 
duces the problem but such concepts as 
obscenity, pornography, filth, or what- 
ever other synonyms one prefers. Here 
too, as in political censorship, the First 
Amendment is invariably invoked by the 
publisher or author whose book is ob- 
jected to. He may claim that the book is 
not obscene, or, less frequently, he may 
argue that the free-speech principle con- 
fers an unlimited right and that consider- 
ations of obscenity are irrelevant. How- 
ever, we Clearly have the right to legislate 
against the distribution of filth, and in 
one notable case, United States v. Lime- 
house, the Supreme Court upheld such a 
right. One Limehouse had written letters 
which the Court characterized as coarse, 
vulgar, disgusting, indecent, and unques- 
tionably filthy within the popular mean- 
ing of that term."* Does this type of 
thing create ‘‘a clear and present dan- 
ger’? It would be difficult to prove this, 
yet Justice Brandeis took the position 
that Congress had the right to punish the 
distribution of filth. 

It will be recognized that this was not 
the sort of “free speech”’ the Founding 
Fathers had in mind when drawing up 
the First Amendment. It has nothing to 
do with arriving at truth or rational de- 
cisions on the basis of conflicting ideas, 
of presenting evidence for a point of 


© United States v. Limehouse, 285 United States 
Reports 424 (1932). 


view, or even of propagandizing for or 
against action construed in the public in- 
terest. The suppression of such speech 
harms no one but the individual sup- 
pressed. His right to be obscene is curbed 
in the interest of a larger right—that of 
the rest of us to be saved from his ob- 
scenities. Chafee has likened this to the 
curb we place on an individual to pre- 
vent his smoking in streetcars. The in- 
jury in both cases is immediate, in the 
discomfort caused the nonsmokers and in 
the shock to the sensitive listener and 
reader. Free speech does not include li- 
cense or licentiousness; the “‘clear and 
present danger” test cannot here be in- 
voked to draw the line between the per- 
missible and the proscribed." 

This, however, is only the beginning 
and the simplest part of the problem. 
The major question remains that of an 
operational rather than of a dictionary 
definition of obscenity. This has turned 
out to be a matter of extraordinary diffi- 
culty, and it has been treated with little 
consistency from one court to another; 
frequently the decision seerns to have 
been based on hunch or intuition—at 
any rate, without the spelling-out of a 
definition acceptable to other judges, to 
publishers, or to librarians. We speak 
glibly about ours being a nation governed 
by laws; but laws are not only made by 
men, they are also interpreted by men, 
and one man’s interpretation is different 
from another’s. Hence the vast number 
of dissenting opinions, in obscenity cases 
as well as in others. 

Historically, American and British law 
has tended to rely on the definition pro- 
vided by Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, in 
1868, in ruling against a pamphlet en- 
titled The Confessional Unmasked: “| 
think the test of obscenity is this, wheth- 

*7 Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Government and Mass 
Communications (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1947), 1, 55-56. 
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er the tendency of the matter charged as 
obscenity is to deprave and corrupt those 
whose minds are open to such immoral 
influences, and into whose hands a publi- 
cation of this sort may fall.’"* By this 
definition we must determine for any one 
publication whether its effect is likely to 
be that envisaged by Judge Cockburn, 
and such decision is reserved to the 
courts. Usually, objection to certain 
books is raised by local police, perhaps at 
the instigation of private individuals or 
groups, and is disposed of by local courts. 
Federal courts have been involved far 
less frequently. 

Lord Cockburn’s formulation, contin- 
ually cited as a guide, has recently been 
considered quite unsatisfactory because 
it goes much too far. It tacitly accepts as 
the boundary line the lowest common de- 
nominator of human intelligence. Any 
book might conceivably fall into the 
hands of a child or of a pathological adult 
who might thereby be corrupted. As Jus- 
tice Qua, in the Massachusetts Strange 
Fruit case, observed: “A book placed in 
general circulation is not to be con- 
demned merely because it might have an 
unfortunate effect upon some few mem- 
bers of the community who might be pe- 
culiarly susceptible.’ (Even so, Justice 
Qua joined the majority of the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court in upholding the 
right of the lower court to find the book 
obscene.) 

In general, the recent tendency has 
been—outside Boston—to permit con- 
siderable latitude to the author, though 
most commentators agree that a line 
must be drawn somewhere. Liberal and 
intelligent commentators—like Chafee 
and Huntington Cairns, who as former 

8 Regina v. Hicklin, Law Reports, 3 Queen’s 
Bench 360 at 371 (1868). 


*9 Commonwealth v. Isenstadt, 318 Massachusetts 
Reports at 551-54 (1945). 


assistant general counsel to the Treasury 
Department was charged with ruling on 
literary importations—believe the line 
should be drawn at pornography, and on 
this point Cairns has written as follows: 
Art ...has its own morality, its own in- 
tegrity, which those who would limit its treat- 
ment of sexual detail would do well to recog- 
nize. ... We have to recognize, however, that 
this principle of justification covers only half, or 
less than half, the case. Not all writing is litera- 
ture, not all information is science. There is 
... that class of material which is put forward 
with no other purpose in view than the stimula- 
tion of the sexual impulse. ... In their bulk, 
these photographs and drawings, these miser- 
ably printed pamphlets and books, are as far 
removed from art as they could well be. . . . The 
principle which accords complete freedom to the 
artist and scientist in the treatment of sexual 
detail plainly does not justify pornography.?° 


He then goes on to say: “There is no 
difficulty in distinguishing between those 
books the impulse behind which is liter- 
ary and those whose impulse is porno- 
graphic. Any man with a modicum of lit- 
erary knowledge can do so without hesi- 
tation.” I wonder if Mr. Cairns would be 
quite so confident today. Consider the in- 
teresting case of Edmund Wilson’s Mem- 
oirs of Hecate County. The book raised a 
storm of protest throughout the country, 
and the publisher, Doubleday, was 
brought before the New York Court of 
Special Sessions on the grounds of the 
book’s alleged obscenity. Here it was 
judged obscene, with one justice dissent- 
ing. He held that the prosecution’s inter- 
pretation of the law was “grossly inade- 
quate,” and he stated: 

The writer of the story is evidently and 
honestly concerned with the complex influences 
of sex and of class consciousness and man’s re- 
lentless search for happiness. That is a problem 
which also is of deep concern to the matured 

2° Huntington Cairns, “Freedom of Expression 
in Literature,” Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, CC (Philadelphia, 
1938), 85. 
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reading public. That public is entitled to the 
benefit of the writer’s insight and that right may 
not lightly be disregarded by excluding from 
consideration all interests but those of the 
young and immature.** 


Nevertheless the book was held obscene, 
the judgment appealed successively to 
the Appellate Court, the Appeals Court, 
and the United States Supreme Court, 
and all upheld the ruling of the lower 
court. In the Supreme Court the vote was 
a 4-4 tie. Clearly the line between honest 
writing and obscenity is not easy to draw, 
even by persons with considerably more 
than Mr. Cairns’s suggested “‘modicum 
of literary knowledge.” 

Perhaps the most widely publicized 
censorship case in recent years is that of 
James Joyce’s Ulysses. This book, pub- 
lished abroad, was held up in customs on 
the charge of obscenity, and the case was 
heard before Judge Woolsey in the Unit- 
ed States District Court. Judge Woolsey 
first raised the question of author’s in- 
tent and concluded that the book was 
not written “for the purpose of exploiting 
obscenity.” “I do not detect anywhere,” 
he wrote, “‘the leer of the sensualist.’’ But 
a second question arises: in spite of the 
author’s sincerity, in spite of the book’s 
quality, is it likely to harm the reader? 
Or, in line with the somewhat lurid lan- 
guage of the statute, did the book tend 
“to stir the sex impulses or to lead to sexu- 
ally impure and lustful thoughts?” In 
short, what would be its effect upon the 
average man—l’homme moyen sensuel? 

To answer this question, Judge Wool- 
sey depended not only upon his own 
reading but also upon the opinions of two 
friends. Their conclusion was that the 
book did not tend to excite sexual im- 
pulses but instead served as “a somewhat 
tragic and very powerful commentary on 
the inner lives of men and women.” 


# Justice Perlman’s dissent. 


Judge Woolsey said in his decision: “I am 
quite aware that owing to some of its 
scenes Ulysses is a rather strong draught 
to ask some sensitive, though normal, 
persons to take. But my considered opin- 
ion, after long reflection, is that, whilst 
in many places the effect of Ulysses on 
the reader undoubtedly is somewhat 
emetic, nowhere does it tend to be an 
aphrodisiac.’ 

Three elements in this case are worth 
noting. The first is the consideration of 
the author’s intent; the second, the pos- 
sible effect on the reader; and the third, 
the method used to arrive at a decision— 
that of inviting others to join in judging 
the book. In a sense this method is the 
same as dependence on a jury but with 
this difference: that here the friends of 
the judge were selected deliberately for 
their ability to make a mature judgment 
on a difficult work of literary craftsman- 
ship. 

Thus far we have seen how the objec- 
tion to obscene literature revolves around 
a question of definition, a definition not 
contained in the statutes enacted against 
obscenity but, rather, left to the courts. 
First, we have seen that in some in- 
stances pornography is readily identified 
and is beyond the protection of the First 
Amendment. Second, we have seen that 
the ‘clear and present danger” test is 
difficult to apply when the issue is ob- 
scenity. Who can say where the danger 
lies in being exposed to dirty language or 
unconventional situations? If we were to 
apply this test to literature, we might as 
well give up any attempt to bar filth. Ifa 
book is not obviously pornographic and 
if the “clear and present danger” test 
cannot be invoked, how shall the line be 
drawn? Here the answer has been the 
standards of the community, or, as 


2 United States v. One Book Called “Ulysses,” 
5 Federal Supplement 182 (N.Y., 1933). 
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Chafee suggests, how much frankness the 
community will stand. This I frankly 
do not like; it seems to substitute one 
difficulty for another, without solving the 
basic problem. The “community” itself 
is difficult to define; is it a region, a city, 
or a neighborhood? Is it the majority of 
adults, and, if so, how do we know what 
they will accept? If we cannot depend on 
majorities, whose level shall be accepted 
as representing the community—that of 
a well-read minority or of a poorly read, 
superficial majority, or something in be- 
tween? Under the circumstances, our 
best solution is probably the one Judge 
Woolsey hit upon: to rely upon the judg- 
ment of intelligent readers and to expect 
them to be as liberal as possible in mak- 
ing their decision. There is far less dan- 
ger to the community, however defined, 
in permitting questionable literature to 
be published and read than there is in a 
strict definition of “obscenity” that 
would deny access to such literature. 
After all, what is the real objection? Are 
the censors afraid that we will be offend- 
ed by books like Studs Lonigan? If there 
be any among us who would be offended, 
the solution is simple and readily at 
hand: we can close the book. Happily the 
freedom to read implies the freedom to 
desist from reading. But many of us will 
not desist, and that is what the censor 
truly fears: not that we will be offended 
but that we will be pleased.*4 

Where does this leave the library? 
Shall the library provide books which 
some courts—notably in Massachusetts 


33 Chafee, Government and Mass Communica- 
tions, I, 215. 

*4“The objection which the Watch and Ward 
Society makes to many of the books it wishes to 
suppress is not that these books offend readers but 
that they delight them... . The true fear of the 
censor is that the ideas set forth will in the long run 
undermine our present system of marriage and 
morality” (ébid., p. 57). 
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—have ruled obscene? Shall it consider 
as unacceptable books that have actually 
been cleared by the courts? And what 
about the large mass of books that never 
come to the courts at all? In fact, it is 
this group that may cause the library the 
most heart-searching and even embar- 
rassment. The library cannot wait for a 
test case to be brought to trial, yet it 
must make its decision shortly after pub- 
lication. My answer would be that in the 
first case, where the courts have ruled a 
book obscene, it all depends on which 
court. If it is a state or municipal court, 
we need take its ruling seriously only 
when our library is within the jurisdic- 
tion of the ordinance on which the court 
acts. There is no reason for a library in 
Ohio to remove Strange Fruit from its col- 
lection merely because a Massachusetts 
court considered it obscene. In the second 
case, where a book has been cleared by 
the courts, that is a point in its favor, al- 
though there may be other good and suf- 
ficient reasons why it may be rejected by 
the library. A book should have more to 
commend it than the mere absence of 
dirt before it is judged legitimate library 
bookstock. 

As for the third case, where we cannet 
look to the courts for guidance, I believe 
we must depend on some such test as 
that which Judge Woolsey applied. Here 
the librarian himself must be the judge, 
and he should apply his best efforts to- 
ward determining whether the book in 
question, taken as a whole, is to be con- 
sidered obscene. In making his decision 
he should give the benefit of the doubt to 
the book. Presumably, it is not “dirt for 
dirt’s sake’’; like most books, it is not 
likely to lead the reader to sexual ex- 
cesses or immorality; it is not likely to 
give offense to the normal reader because 
of its language or frank descriptions. If 
the librarian, like Judge Woolsey, wishes 
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to check his judgment against that of 
others, he may call on literate citizens at 
large, whose judgment he trusts, for an 
opinion. They too should be very slow to 
rule against a book, and in judging its 
possible effect on the library’s readers 
they should certainly not take as the 
norm the adolescent or immature adult, 
nor should they give undue weight to the 
probability that the book will offend 
some people. Most important of all, they 
should never lose sight of the fact of 
which Chafee reminds us, ‘‘that stamp- 
ing on a fire often spreads the sparks, 
that many past suppressions are now 
considered ridiculous, that the communi- 
cation of ideas is just as important in this 
field as in any other, and that healthy 
human minds have a strong natural re- 
sistance to emotional poisons.’ Remem- 
ber that Whitman’s Leaves of Grass was 
at one time considered unfit to be read; 
remember, too, that books like The Na- 
ked and the Dead and The Young Lions 
would probably not have found a pub- 
lisher twenty years ago but are today 
listed among the notable books of 1948. 

Yet even with all these precautions 
some people will protest. They may be a 
church group, a superpatriotic society, or 
even one or two individuals. The protest 
may be lodged against books in the polit- 
ical or social realm or against a novel. It 
may take the form of mere objection, or 
it may become an ugly threat against the 
library or its librarian. Even more impor- 
tant, perhaps, is the fear of such objec- 
tion, a fear that, oftener than we think, 
may lead a librarian or library board to 
rule out certain books to avoid an embar- 
rassing situation which may develop—in 
short, to deprive the potential and inter- 
‘ested reader rather than take a chance on 
someone’s objection. Such objection is 


4% Ibid., p. 215. 


thought to create bad public relations, 
though we should remember that equally 
bad public relations may develop by fail- 
ing to provide certain books. 

Let us analyze this situation for a 
moment, taking the matter of a potential 
objection first. We might as well recog- 
nize that this is an ever present possibil- 
ity; we can never escape the chance tht 
someone may feel unhappy about a par- 
ticular book. Yet I think that in an over- 
whelming number of cases, where a li- 
brary has actually obtained the book, no 
protest developed at all. Fear of protest 
usually turns out to be a straw man. But 
suppose that a protest is lodged: should 
it be taken seriously enough to withdraw 
the book? We must consider the nature 
of the book and the nature of the protes- 
tant. If the book was seriously weighed in 
the light of its quality and of library poli- 
cy and was acquired because it met the 
standards imposed by the library, I see 
no reason for its withdrawal. As for the 
protestant, does he represent a sufficient- 
ly numerous citizenry, or is he speaking 
solely for himself or for a special group? 
Even if the librarian were to decide on 
the basis of numbers, why should he as- 
sume that more people would object to 
the book than would welcome it or 
would at least be indifferent to its provi- 
sion? 

We hear a great deal these days about 
the need to protect minorities, particu- 
larly their right to free speech and as- 
sembly. But in protecting minority rights 
we must be careful to distinguish be- 
tween the right to express and the right 
to dominate. Majorities also have their 
rights: no minority should abuse its priv- 
ilege so as to shackle the majority. What 
“right” permits any minority—racial, 
national, or religious—tacitly to say to 
the rest of the community: “You shall 
not read this book’’? In assuring minori- 
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ties their right to self-expression, their 
right to object, let us not extend to them 
the privilege of dictating to the rest of us 
what we may or may not read. As the 
philosopher F. H. Bradley has written: 
“What is not tolerable is that stunted na- 
tures should set up their defects as a 
standard. It is an outrage, it is sheer 
blasphemy, when they bring the divine 
creations of literature and art to the 
touchstone of their own impotence, their 


own animalism, and their own immo- 
rality.”’° 

Censorship is an evil thing. In accept- 
ing it, in compromising, in “playing it 
safe,” the librarian is false to the highest 
obligations of his profession. In resisting 
it, he retains his self-respect, he takes his 
stand with the great champions of free 
speech, and he reaffirms his fundamental 
faith in the dignity of man. 


#6 Quoted in Cairns, op. cit. 
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UsTRIA, although today a small 
A country, has contributed greatly 
to the culture of Europe. The re- 
markable thing about Austrian cultural 
life is that its foundations are interna- 
tional rather than purely national—a 
fact stressed by President Karl Renner in 
an article written for the American quar- 
terly Foreign Affairs: 

There was aperiod when Spanish was the court 
language. For a time, the Earldom of Burgundy 
and the Austrian Netherlands were part of 
Austria, and then the language of the court was 
predominantly French. The masterpieces of 
the Netherlands painters today enrich the 
Vienna Art History Museum with untold 
splendors. The greater part of present Italy 
belonged to the Hapsburgs; Italian architecture 
immortalized itself everywhere in Austria, 
and the masters of Italian music were supreme 
there until Gluck, Haydn, Mozart and Beetho- 
ven displaced them. In the government, the 
army and in the schools Frenchmen, Nether- 
landers, Italians and Germans mingled with 
the natives. The aristocracy of all nations 
flocked to Vienna, and even today many of the 
aristocratic houses of Austria bear Spanish, 
Italian, Netherlands and French names.' 


A similar international pattern is re- 
flected in the history of Austrian li- 
braries. As in most other European coun- 
tries, their gradual development has been 
from the monastic library of the Middle 
Ages to the university and town library; 
thence, during the nineteenth century, to 
the provincial, administrative, and insti- 
tute library; and, finally, to the public 
library. Private libraries have, of course, 


always existed. 
More than anywhere else in Europe, 


* Foreign Affairs, XXVI, No. 3, 590. 


the monastic library may still be found in 
Austria. There are today more than sixty 
important such libraries (besides a num- 
ber of lesser ones) which hold valuable, 
often unique, treasures of manuscripts, 
incunabula, and early prints. Among the 
twenty orders that own such monastic 
collections, the Benedictines, the Cister- 
cians, and the Austin Friars are the most 
prominent. Centers of spiritual life in the 
Middle Ages, they mark the beginning of 
a general cultural life in Austria. St. 
Peter in Salzburg, founded in the sixth 
century, Kremsmiinster (founded a.p. 
777), and the eleventh-century monas- 
teries of St. Florian, Admont, Goettweig, 
Melk, and Klosterneuburg all contain 
treasures for the bibliophile. The twelfth 
century marks the foundation of Heili- 
genkreuz, Seitenstetten, the Viennese 
Schottenstift, Lilienfeld, Vorau, Zwettl, 
and St. Paul. 

In the eighteenth century monastic li- 
braries suffered a considerable decline 
with the closing by Emperor Joseph II of 
about one hundred monasteries in the 
territory of present-day Austria. Their 
treasures were taken to the main libraries 
of the individual provinces; the most 
valuable items for the most part went to 
the Hofbibliothek (Imperial Library). 

The University of Vienna (founded in 
1365) at first had only faculty libraries 
and several Bursenbibliotheken (college 
libraries); they were combined, in 1545, 
to form the first Austrian university li- 
brary. In 1756, however, this library’s 
holdings were consolidated, for want of 
space, with those of the Imperial Li- 
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brary, which was already open to certain 
classes of readers and, at that time, 
owned more than two hundred thousand 
books. 

The first Viennese town library came 
into existence as early as 1466; it was in- 
corporated into the Hofbibliothek in 
1780. 

The Hofbibliothek was perhaps the 
first private library in any country to 
gain outstanding importance. Founded 
in 1526, its actual beginnings go back 
even further. Research is under way 
which may trace its origins to the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century. It should 
be remembered that the Hofbibliothek 
belonged not alone to the Habsburg Dy- 
nasty but for three centuries was the li- 
brary of the German emperors. This ex- 
plains the presence in the library of many 
books which were presented by publish- 
ers who were selling their wares at the 
Frankfurt Fair.’ It further accounts for 
the rich holdings of books from Spain, 
northern Italy, and Belgium. After 1808 
the Hofbibliothek became the recipient 
of so-called Pflichtexemplare (copyright 
deposits) of all books published in Aus- 
tria and Hungary. Hungary was released 
from this obligation in 1867, whereas the 
delivery of copyright deposits frorh the 
rest of Austria was regulated by the 
press laws of 1867 and 1922. 

With the growth of national power 
during the eighteenth century came the 
establishment of a general state library 
organization. Between 1745 and 1767 
Empress Maria Theresa, chiefly with the 
holdings of the closed-down Jesuit mon- 
asteries, founded the university libraries 
of Innsbruck and Graz as well as the 


2 Publishers purchased a ‘‘Privilegium” from the 
German emperors; this prevented reprints of their 
books by other publishers. Possessors of the ‘Privi- 
legium” deposited copies of their books in the Im- 
perial ‘Library. 


Studienbibliotheken’ of Linz and Kla- 
genfurt and in 1777 re-established the 
university library of Vienna. 

Among university libraries Austria has 
two polytechnical libraries (Vienna and 
Graz) and one library each for the fields 
of agriculture, economics, music (all in 
Vienna), and mining (Leoben). The 
Academy of Science also has a richly en- 
dowed collection. From among the many 
libraries of learned societies, scientific in- 
stitutions, archives, and museums should 
be mentioned those of the Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde (Society of the Friends 
of Music), well stocked with autographs 
of famous musicians; the Kunstgewerbe- 
museum (Museum of Arts and Crafts), 
the Kunsthistorische Museum (art); the 
Naturhistorische Museum (natural sci- 
ences); and the Museum fiir Volkskunde 
(folklore). Moreover, Austria is rich in 
administrative libraries; ever since, by a 
decree of 1937, their direction was re- 
stricted to librarians with the Doctors’ 
degree, these libraries have shown a 
marked improvement and have become 
indispensable for commercial and clerical 
work, 

Mention should be made also of the 
libraries of certain industrial enterprises; 
of libraries in schools and other educa- 
tional establishments; of the numerous 
youth and public libraries; and of the 
well-endowed Pidagogische Zentralbibli- 
othek (Central Pedagogical Library) in 
Vienna. Among municipal libraries Vien- 
na alone has forty-six branches with total 
holdings of 205,000 volumes, eighty-five 
full-time workers, and many part-time 
assistants. In addition, there are a great 
many community and parish libraries, 
socialist and workers’ libraries, as well as 


3“Studienbibliothek” is the term applied to a 
government-owned library in the metropolis of a 
federal province without a university. 
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a number of well-endowed collections for 
the blind and the deaf. 

The earliest private libraries were, for 
the most part, absorbed by the Hofbibli- 
othek. Of later collections owned by Aus- 
trian aristocrats, the most prominent are 
the world-famous Liechtenstein-Fidei- 
kommiss library; the libraries of Counts 
Harrach, Seilern, and Lanckoronski; the 
Rosthorn Sinological library; the Port- 
heim and Redlich collections in Vienna; 
the libraries of Count Wilczek at the 
castles of Kreuzenstein and Seebarn; the 
library of Count Falkenstein at Lam- 
berg; the Prince Parma collection at 
Schwarzau; and the Duke of Cumber- 
land Fideikommiss library at Gmunden. 
It is as yet difficult to ascertain the pres- 
ent condition of these collections. 

The establishment, in 1848, of a sepa- 
rate Austrian Ministry of Education 
marked the beginning of a new era for li- 
brarianship. The newly founded ministry 
immediately took over six university 
libraries (Vienna, Graz, Innsbruck, 
Prague, Cracow, Lemberg) and six 
Studienbibliotheken (Salzburg, Linz, 
Klagenfurt, Laibach, Goerz, Olmiitz). To 
these twelve libraries was added, in 1875, 
that of the University of Czernowitz. All 
of them were open to the public and 
served not only their respective universi- 
ties but the higher imperial and royal in- 
stitutions as well. In addition to their 
educational functions, they occupied the 
rank of “provincial libraries,’ with the 
right to copyright deposit as conferred 
upon such institutions by the decrees of 
1807 and 1815. Their holdings of printed 
books, incunabula, and manuscripts were 
considerable for the time and testify to 
the high cultural level of Austria in those 
days. In 1860 total holdings of printed 
works in the six university libraries 
amounted to 534,384 volumes, of which 
159,644 were in Vienna. By comparison, 


Harvard, in 1850, held 70,000 volumes, 
the Library of Congress, in 1851, 57,000 
volumes. 

As the demand for new libraries grew, 
the newly established Ministries of Edu- 
cation, Finance, Justice, the Imperial 
Household and Foreign Affairs, War, and 
Commerce founded administrative li- 
braries of their own, using the dissolved 
collections of their predecessors, each 
ministry having complete jurisdiction 
over its own library. When, in 1937, the 
requirements for research librarians were 
standardized by special decree—stipulat- 
ing, among other things, that librarians 
must have the Doctor’s degree—all min- 
isterial libraries came under the authori- 
ty of the Ministry of Education. This 
decree (which established what is known 
as the Concretualstatus) climaxed a long 
and gradual trend toward central control 
by the Ministry of Education. Thus the 
libraries of the Bergakademie (Mining 
Academy) at Leoben and the Geo- 
logische Reichsanstalt (Geological Acad- 
emy) in Vienna, both founded in 1849, 
had been under its jurisdiction ever since 
their inception, as well as those of the 
Hochschule fiir Bodenkultur (Academy 
for Agriculture), founded in 1872, and of 
the Music Academy, established in 1919. 
Others, originally independent, came 
under the control of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation sooner or later. For example, the 
library of the Academy of Technical Sci- 
ences at Graz was placed under its super- 
vision in 1888 and that of the Hochschule 
fiir Welthandel (Academy for World 
Trade) in 1919. The Technisch-gewer- 
bliche Zentralbiicherei (Central Techni- 
cal Library) and that of the Ministry of 
Social Welfare were taken over as a result 
of the establishment of the Concretual- 
Status. 

In 1920, with the nationalization of 
the Hofbibliothek and its seven special 
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departments, the Ministry of Education 
received its most significant addition in 
library holdings and personnel. At the 
time, the Department of Printed Books 
alone keld over a million volumes; the 
manuscript department owned 33,000 
German, Latin, Greek, and oriental man- 
uscripts, 7,000 incupabula, and 35,000 
autographs; the music department, 
12,000 manuscripts and 17,000 volumes 
of printed music; the map collection, 
55,000 maps, bound and unbound; the 
papyrus department, 81,000 Greek, Lat- 
in, and oriental papyri, papers, and os- 
traca; the portrait department, 110,000 
portraits; and the collection of engrav- 
ings, 350,000 engravings, etchings, and 
woodcuts. 

Of great importance for the develop- 
ment of Austrian libraries was the estab- 
lishment, in 1909, of the office of a coun- 
cilor for library matters within the Min- 
istry of Education. Since the early part 
of the certury the need for such a spe- 
cialist, i.e., an active librarian to manage 
library matters in the ministry, had re- 
peatedly been stressed, particularly by 
the Austrian Library Association. The 
councilor’s part in policy-making deci- 
sions of the Ministry of Education grew 
more influential with time and culminat- 
ed in the appointment, on May 27, 1948, 
of the then director of the Austrian Na- 
tional Library, Dr. Josef Bick, to the 
post of inspector-general of Austrian li- 
braries. 

The professional education of library 
personnel was regulated—and the stand- 
ards of librarianship noticeably improved 
—by the introduction, in July, 1929, of 
certain prerequisites and separate com- 
pulsory examinations for technical and 
research librarians, without which state 
employment could thenceforth not be 
obtained. There are today 96 research 
librarians (12 of them women) and 79 
technical librarians (of whom two-thirds 


are women) under the control of the in- 
spector-general. Though these figures 
may appear small, it must be remem- 
bered that, in proportion to the total 
population, this would correspond to 
about 2,000 research and 1,750 technical 
librarians in the United States. 

The Vienna Universitatsbibliothek 
was the first Austrian library to begin 
work, in 1850, on a volume catalog of its 
holdings. It comprised twenty-two vol- 
umes and was revised and reissued in 
rgor. Other large libraries had followed 
suit in establishing card and volume 
catalogs of their own. The planning of 
subject catalogs, on the other hand, was 
a comparatively late and slow process 
and became the object of heated contro- 
versy. The National Library, in 1924, 
published instructions for its alphabeti- 
cal subject catalog ;‘ in 1928, to illustrate 
their practical application, it issued an 
alphabetical subject catalog of its hold- 
ings in German language and literature.‘ 
Among the most notable of Austrian 
catalogs was the Generalkatalog der 
laufenden periodischen Druckschriften 
(“General Catalog of Current Periodical 
Publications’’), the first to list a consid- 
erable part of the holdings of all univer- 
sity, Studien-, and technical libraries, as 
well as of a number of academies; a sup- 
plement to this catalog gives the addi- 
tional holdings of the Nationalbiblio- 
thek. The Generalkatalog formed the ba- 
sis for a policy of systematic acquisitions 
of periodicals in Austria and was an im- 
portant forerunner of the subsequent 
Gesamtzuwachsverzeichnis der Bibliothe- 
ken Osterreichs (“Complete List of Pub- 
lications Acquired by Austrian Li- 
braries’’). 

* Vorschriften fiir den Schlagwortkatalog der 
Nationalbibliothek. 

5 Schlagwortkatalog tiber die Bestnde der National- 
bibliothek auf dem Gebiete der deutschen Sprache und 
Literatur geschichte. 
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The quarterly Zuwachsverseichnis der 
Druckschriften der  Nationallibliothek 
(“‘List of Acquisitions of Printed Materi- 
al of the National Library’’), with its 
supplement, the Zuwachs der Spezial- 
sammlungen der Nationalbibliothek (“‘Ac- 
quisitions of the Special Libraries of the 
National Library’’), was published from 
1923 until 1930. In 1931 this became the 
Osterreichische Gesamtsuwachsverseichnis, 
a work in which thirty-two libraries co- 
operated. Such organized collaboration 
would previously have been impossible 
for lack of uniform cataloging rules, a 
difficulty that had become apparent dur- 
ing the compiling of the above-men- 
tioned ‘‘General Catalog of Current Peri- 
odical Publications.”’ In 1929 efforts were 
begun to expand the Gesamtkatalog der 
preussischen Bibliotheken into a general 
German-language catalog through col- 
laboration of all German states and Aus- 
tria. Since publication of the Prussian 
catalog had already been started, all par- 
ticipating countries of necessity had to 
adopt Prussian cataloging procedures. 
This was confirmed for Austria by a de- 
cree of the Austrian Ministry of Educa- 
tion issued January 1, 1930. Beginning in 
1936, one hundred of the major German 
and Austrian libraries, with total hold- 
ings of thirty-five million volumes, col- 
laborated on the German-language cat- 
alog, a project which, unfortunately, fell 
victim to World War II. 

Scores of useful catalogs, too numerous 
to list individually, aided greatly in the 
development of Austrian libraries and 
rendered their holdings accessible to the 
general reader. In cases where even the 
practiced visitor to the library cannot 
trace a book with the aid of available 
catalogs, he can consult the Biichernach- 
weisstelle der dsterreichischen Biblio- 
theken (Book Location Center of Austri- 
an Libraries), established in the Natio- 
nalbibliothek in 1920, which periodically 


sends check lists to all Austrian libraries. 

The problem of space, while always a 
pressing one, is now more acute than ever 
before. The tendency in the past was to 
house university and academy libraries 
in the main buildings of their institu- 
tions. This turns out to have been a grave 
mistake, since the allotted space has been 
fully exhausted and temporary provi- 
sions for the ever increasing holdings are 
proving inadequate. Most seriously af- 
fected in this respect is the university li- 
brary of Vienna, which lost some of its 
former space in air raids during the war. 
Here the erection of a new building in the 
vicinity of the university has become im- 
perative. For the Nationalbibliothek, 
severely handicapped by lack of space 
ever since its nationalization, plans have 
been under discussion since 1926 for the 
construction of a large central library in 
Vienna based on the most modern prin- 
ciples. Lack of funds has prevented the 
realization of these plans. 

Damage to libraries and library hold- 
ings as a result of World War II has been 
severe. Many collections had been re- 
moved early in the war from the larger 
towns and cities to more remote spots 
that were believed safe from the danger 
of air raids. As it was, many of these hid- 
ing places, especially in eastern Austria, 
became military bases and theaters of 
war, whereas the subterranean shelters of 
Vienna turned out to provide adequate 
protection for books stored in them. In a 
few Viennese libraries, where holdings 
had not been removed in time, the books 
actually remained intact in their usual 
stacks above ground. In the Central 
Technical Library in Vienna a bomb ex- 
ploded in the midst of thirty-five thou- 
sand volumes waiting to be transferred, 
causing the destruction of only one thou- 
sand to fifteen hundred volumes. 

Many of the collections that had been 
evacuated to supposedly safe storage 
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places suffered heavy losses; some were 
destroyed along with their hiding places, 
others by fire or through storage in damp 
caves. Restoration of otherwise un- 
harmed collections proved to be a slow 
process for lack of trucks and carriers and 
was not completed until late in 1946. The 
safest shelters turned out to be the mines 
in the Salzkammergut to which the Na- 
tionalbibliothek had transferred its hold- 
ings, those at Hallein which harbored 
the treasures of St. Peter of Salzburg, 
the vaults beneath the Vienna Hofburg, 
the church of Laimgruben, and the New 
Town Hall. Most seriously affected were 
the collections of the Vienna University 
and Municipal libraries, of the Patent Of- 
fice, and of the Geologische Bundesan- 
stalt (Federal Geological Institute). 

On the whole, damages to library 
buildings were less serious than were 
losses in books, and nearly all were 
caused by air raids. The only separate li- 
brary building, that of the Nationalbi- 
bliothek, did not suffer at all. Of those that 
were merely wings of public buildings set 
aside for use as libraries, many were hit 
and seriously damaged, among them the 
rooms of the music and papyrus collec- 
tion in the Albertina, the top floor of the 
Vienna University Library, parts of the 
library of the Museum of Arts and 
Crafts, the Central Technical Library, 
the library of the Federal Geological In- 
stitute, and the main stacks of the Mu- 
nicipal Library in the New Town Hall. 
The library of the Ministry of War was 
destroyed by fire, as were the catalogs of 
the State Railways Library and the read- 
ing-rooms of the Zentralbibliothek. Out- 
side of Vienna, the town library of 
Wiener-Neustadt was completely de- 
stroyed by bombs, and the library of the 
Wilten monastery near Innsbruck was 
heavily damaged. 

One of the by-products of war that 


caused considerable loss to Austrian 
holdings was the looting of libraries by 
Nazi authorities. The 160,000-volume so- 
cial science collection of the Arbeiter- 
kammer (Workers’ Chamber) was con- 
fiscated in its entirety and deposited in 
four southern Bohemian castles from 
which it is hoped it may yet be retrieved. 
The rest of the workers’ libraries in Vien- 
na lost about 60 per cent of their holdings 
in book raids organized by the Nazis. 
Viennese organization and association 
libraries—such as the Catholic Library 
Circle, the Public Reading Hall, the li- 
brary of the Popular Education Associa- 
tion, and the various parish libraries— 
were dissolved in 1939 and their holdings 
taken over by the Municipal Library. 
Ninety per cent of the confiscated stocks 
are believed to have been destroyed. The 
Zentralbibliothek alone lost 100,000 vol- 
umes by Nazi confiscation. 

Monastic and public libraries also suf- 
fered through Nazi suppression and war- 
time destruction; most severely affected 
were the monasteries of Altenburg, 
Goettweig, St. Paul of Carinthia, Ad- 
mont, Rain, Wilten, and Stams. 

Apart from some that were totally de- 
stroyed—and most of these were small 
public libraries—approximately 12 per 
cent of the sixty-odd library buildings 
about which the report was made were 
badly damaged. Nearly all of them, how- 
ever, had previously evacuated their 
holdings. Although a correct estimate is 
not yet possible, it may be assumed that 
about 28 per cent of the libraries suffered 
heavy losses to their collections, while 
damages to 45 per cent were relatively 
slight. Exact figures on damages to pub- 
lic, monastic, and private libraries are 
not yet available; the state libraries of 
Austria, however, still possess more than 
thirteen million items. 
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condition of public libraries in Belgi- 

um, one must bear in mind a number 
of factors: (1) the bilingual nature of the 
country: five million inhabitants in the 
northern part of the country speak 
Dutch, whereas for the three and a half 
million in the south of Belgium, French 
is the native tongue; (2) the political 
friction and sharp religious differences; 
(3) the economic structure of the coun- 
try: the south is industrial, the north pre- 
dominantly agrarian. Only in the past 
few decades has the Flemish province of 
Limburg moved to the fore as an eco- 
nomic factor. 

All this bears witness to a profound 
dualism which has hampered the devel- 
opment of the public library in Belgium. 
Not only does it imply different mentali- 
ties and contradictory beliefs, but it 
leads, above all, to a dissipation of ener- 
gies and to the inefficient utilization of 
what little money is available. Here, 
then, is the reason why—with but one 
exception—it has not been possible to 
create public libraries in the true sense of 
the word, though a number of institu- 
tions are commonly referred to by that 
term. 

In the course of the nineteenth century 
Belgians became as aware as the rest of 
the Western world of every man’s right 
to intellectual development. This aware- 
ness led directly to the founding of 
schools and of popular libraries. Wher- 
ever education improved only gradually 
and had to rely on public aid, the organi- 
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zation of the libraries remained a second- 
ary objective. Furthermore, the popular 
libraries, such as they were, aimed only 
at providing reading matter on an inferi- 
or level. As a result of the obvious lack of 
interest in administrative circles, the 
founding and maintenance of libraries 
came to depend more and more on pri- 
vate initiative. 

Naturally, the existing class distinc- 
tions brought with them a sharp differen- 
tiation among the so-called ‘‘public”’ li- 
braries; at Ghent, in 1838, it was planned 
to build a “select library” (for the bour- 
geoisie) next to a “popular library” (for 
the working class). Furthermore, the li- 
braries were in danger of being considered 
philanthropic institutions. The majority 
of the popular libraries degenerated more 
and more into instruments of political 
power, subordinated to the machinations 
of the different political parties. To a cer- 
tain degree this is the situation even to- 
day, which explains why some communi- 
ties of a few thousand population own as 
many as three or four popular libraries. 

The duality of language and ideology, 
with its resulting rivalries, added to the 
chaos. The second half of the nineteenth 
century saw the birth of three organiza- 
tions that included in their platform the 
founding of popular and itinerant li- 
braries. The Ligue de |’Enseignement 
(“league for education’), limited to the 
French-speaking part of the country, in 
1864 became the linguistic counterpart 
of the Flemish Willemsfonds (1851) and 
Davidsfonds (1875). The two latter or- 
ganizations, in turn, were divided by an 
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ideological antagonism—the Willems- 
fonds being essentially liberal, the Da- 
vidsfonds Catholic, in orientation— 
which led to a heated controversy, cul- 
minating, at the end of the century, in a 
violent school struggle. 

The social and pedagogical activity of 
the libraries was bound to suffer by such 
controversies. Again, wherever the public 
library movement was not caught in the 
conflict of ideas, it was severely handi- 
capped by inadequate financial support. 
Such, then, was the situation in Belgium 
at the turn of the century, while other 
countries were passing the kind of legis- 
lation that Belgians are today still 
awaiting. 

Inadequately equipped as they were, 
the libraries had to withstand, during 
World War I, an unprecedented popular 
demand for reading matter. In this con- 
nection, credit should be given to the 
Comiteit der werken voor volkslectuur, 
which came to the rescue, in 1915, with 
its installation of g5o0 itinerant libraries. 

The postwar period, in the course of 
its efforts for national reconstruction, 
brought the realization of such social 
goals as the eight-hour day and the insti- 
tution of compulsory schooling up to the 
age of fourteen. The libraries formed a 
logical part of these efforts toward im- 
provement, and in 1921 the Destrée Act 
was passed.? The opportunity it present- 


2 The Destrée Act provides for three types of 
“public” library that may be recognized by the 
state: (1) libraries organized and administered by 
the communities, (2) libraries taken over by the 
communities, (3) free libraries organized and ad- 
ministered by individuals. The communities may 
create or adopt one or several libraries, according to 
their needs, each community spending at least Fr. 
1.50 (about 3-4¢) per capita of its population for the 
management, maintenance, and development of the 
library. 

These “public” libraries qualify for state aid and 
subsidies if they (a) are conveniently located; 
(6) possess a certain minimum number of books and 
maintain a minimum circulation; (c) are accessible 


ed for an entirely new policy was, how- 
ever, neglected; its authors not only 
failed to take account of developments 
abroad but committed the structural er- 
ror of perpetuating the nineteenth-cen- 
tury type of popular library. The only 
thing they copied from other countries 
was the name: the popular library be- 
came the public library; but no one real- 
ized that this well-intentioned title could 
not compensate for the basic weaknesses 
of the system. 

At least one positive result was, how- 
ever, achieved: the indorsement of the 
book by the state. Unfortunately, this 
fact did not make up for the shortcom- 
ings of the Destrée Act. The law, to be- 
gin with, was aimed at a minimum far 
below the needs of a working library, al- 
lowing not even for the most basically 
essential book purchases of any public 
library. Nor did the drafters take into 
account the varying functions of the 
different libraries: thus the popular li- 
brary in a city of 150,000, such as Liége, 
would receive approximately the same 
subsidy as a community of 5,000. More- 
over, the authors of the law entertained 
the mistaken belief that the political and 
ideological divergences would only assure 


to everybody; (d) are free except for a small charge 
on home loans; (e) have at least one (two-hour) lend- 
ing session in localities of up to 3,000 population, two 
in towns of from 3,000 to 20,000 inhabitants, and 
three in all others; (f{) submit to state inspection; and 
(g) are managed by certified librarians of Belgian 
nationality. 

Every year the state organizes courses of from 
thirty to forty hours to prepare the candidates for 
the qualifying examination. The librarian’s annual 
salary is Fr. 1,500.00 (for one lending session), Fr. 
3,000.00 (for two sessions), or Fr. 4,500.00 (for 
three), which corresponds to about $33.00, $66.00, 
or $99.00, respectively, per year. The government, 
through gifts of books and periodicals as well as fi- 
nancial subsidies, encourages libraries recognized as 
“public”; in 1947, for example, Fr. 5,397,560.00, or 
about $120,000.00, were spent on the 2,311 recog- 
nized libraries, a sum which included the salaries of 
the librarians. 
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the vitality of a general culture. Another 
serious error was to leave the various 
communities free to decide whether or 
not they wished to found or adopt popu- 
lar libraries, a privilege which failed to 
rouse the local authorities to their re- 
sponsibility in regard to the public li- 
brary. And, finally, the public library, 
even under the new act, was still regard- 
ed as essentially a philanthropic institu- 
tion. 

Hence, the condition of the libraries in 
Belgium continues to be an unhealthy 
one. Certain groups, to be sure, have 
worked diligently since 1921 for the in- 
stallation of genuine public libraries as 
vital mediums of culture. The most no- 
table among these groups are the Vlaamse 
Vereniging van Bibliothecarissen (1921) 
and, on a lesser scale, the Algemeen Ver- 
bond der Katholieke Boekerijen (1922) 
and the Centrale voor Arbeidersopvoe- 
ding (1930). Moreover, a number of li- 
brarians—particularly those who had 
traveled abroad and a few who were well- 
read in library science and aware, there- 
fore, of developments in other countries 

realized the need for a change. The 
convincing arguments of a handful of 
fellow-librarians with progressive ideas, 
together with the lessons learned from 
practical experience, could not fail to 
exert a positive influence. This spiritual 
enlightenment, however, has not as yet 
produced all the desired practical results, 
the chief reasons for which are as follows: 
(1) the official authorities are generally 
apathetic; (2) most of the librarians of 
the scholarly libraries have not lent the 
necessary support; (3) government offi- 
cials are uninformed of the condition and 
organization of public libraries abroad 
(this might explain, for example, their 
considering at present the establishment 
of bookmobile circuits without the neces- 
sary nuclei of central libraries); (4) the 


various political parties whom the local 
administrators represent are doing every- 
thing in their power to retain the library 
as a political instrument. 

Let us summarize the situation as it 
appears today: 

On the credit side, mention must be 
made of (1) the fact that there are 2,500 
so-called “public libraries”; (2) the exist- 
ence, in a few cities and large communi- 
ties, of a handful of libraries that are 
“public” in the true sense of the word, 
as, for example, those at Antwerp (the 
oldest and most important), Liége, 
Ghent, Hoboken, Ostend, Malines, Na- 
mur, and several more; (3) the promising 
results obtained in some of the provinces, 
as in the industrial sections of Liége and 
Hainaut, which are concentrating on the 
development of itinerant libraries, and in 
Antwerp and—more recently—Limburg 
where efforts have been directed primari- 
ly toward the central libraries and the 
improvement of their technical collec- 
tions; (4) the Stella Maris sailors’ li- 
brary at Antwerp and a library for the 
fishermen of Ostend; (5) the existence of 
five training schools for librarians which 
are turning out competent personnel for 
future public libraries: two at Antwerp 
(one of them Catholic), two in Brussels, 
and one at Liége. 

On the debit side, however, one must 
list (1) the fact that the library problem 
is intimately linked to the needs of edu- 
cation in general: thus, specialists in the 
professions cannot, in the majority of li- 
braries, find even the basic essentials for 
further improvement in their particular 
fields, and students in the fields of tech- 
nical and secondary-school education 
find the libraries equally inadequate 
study centers; (2) the libraries are in- 
capable of fulfilling their social and edu- 
cational functions; theirs is a struggle for 
survival which precludes the enlarge- 
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ment of their book stocks; (3) the great 
disparity in library service throughout 
the country: Brussels, for example, with 
a population of 187,576 according to a 
1946 census, does not have what could 
properly be termed a “public library”; 
(4) the pervasive influence of political in- 
filtration; (5) the complete lack of read- 
ing-rooms with magazines and reference 
works; (6) the absence of any buildings 
specifically designed to harbor collections 
(although, as early as 1941, there were 
complete plans for the construction of at 
least three such buildings); (7) the need 
for however tenuous a co-operative rela- 
tionship among the individual libraries 
and between them and the scientific in- 
stitutions. 

What, then, may one expect of the im- 
mediate future? 

The first task must be to organize, in 
addition to the popular libraries, genuine 
public libraries in all towns and commu- 
nities—one library to every community 
—to serve as the basis for a future public 
library system. The example of other 
countries should furnish an incentive; 
what has been accomplished by such 
small nations as Holland and Denmark 
ought certainly to be feasible in Belgium. 

Since 1945 a law has been under con- 
sideration which would provide for ap- 
proximately eighty public libraries com- 


parable to those of England and Ameri- 
ca. The passage of that law would mean 
the erection of library buildings with 
reading-rooms housing magazines and 
extensive reference collections, the es- 
tablishment of children’s libraries with 
the necessary reading-room facilities, the 
complete separation of libraries from po- 
litical machinations, possibilities for ex- 
tension work, the development of an in- 
digenous library-science literature, and 
the emergence of the profession of “pub- 
lic librarian”’ as a new cultural function. 

Once these primary objectives have 
been attained, the next aim would be the 
formation of regional libraries designed 
to serve communities hitherto inade- 
quately equipped and the introduction of 
the bookmobile for the more sparsely 
settled regions. The final step would be 
the establishment of a national central 
library. 

If it were possible, ultimately, to 
achieve the kind of interrelation between 
public libraries and the special and scien- 
tific collections that would guarantee 
maximum utilization of the latter, one 
would indeed have arrived at the ideal 
situation of having made available any 
book to any reader. Only then will the 
public library be fulfilling its function in 
the social and intellectual life of the na- 
tion and, beyond that, in the interest of 
international understanding. 
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AURENTIUS DE RUBEIS came from Valenza, 
a small town on the River Po a little north 
of Alessandri, to Ferrara, where he opened up 
a book-selling and paper-jobbing business. He 
also formed a partnership to engage in printing, 
and, on October 5, 1482, his firm completed its 
only book, Averroes’ Col- 
liget, which was published 
in two issues. One issue 
gives Ferrara in the colo- 
phon as the place of pub- 
lication, the other Venice 
(where undoubtedly part 
of the edition was sold). 

Rubeis evidently found 

this first attempt at print- 
ing unrewarding, for there 
were no productions from 
his press until late in 1489. 
At that time he issued a 
few books of popular piety 
and theology; then, about 
May, 1490, he again 
stopped printing. 

Two years later, he 
took as a partner Andreas 
de Grassis and with him 
completed a book in Sep- 
tember, 1492. Apparently, 
either Grassis or a newly 
acquired patron of the firm 
was interested in medicine, 
for the three editions which they printed were 
all of medical works. In 1493 the press once 
more suspended operations. 

In 1496 Rubeis resumed printing. This time 
he appears to have had the backing of a wealthy 
patron, for he acquired an excellent collection of 
woodcuts to ornament and illustrate his books. 
Theology became once more the staple of his 
press, and he continued to print in Ferrara until 
1501. 

He then migrated briefly and introduced 
printing into the town of Sermide. There, in 


Dec2mber, 1502, he completed a work by a 
deceased lawyer of Ferrara, printed at the ex- 
penys of the author’s heirs. Soon afterward, 
Rubs is returned to Ferrara and to his book- 
selling and paper business. He died there in 
the year 1522. 


Although Laurentius de 
Rubeis had ceased print- 
ing, his press was not ex- 
tinguished. His son Fran- 
cesco, who was born in 
1503, began printing in 
1521 at the age of eighteen 
and continued in the trade 
for fifty-two years, until 
the year 1573. 

Rubeis employed a 
number of marks, of which 
the fifth is reproduced 
here. All his marks are 
variations of the cross- 
and-orb symbol (usually 
interpreted as signifying 
the earth dominated by 
Christianity). Within the 
orb is a rosette, possibly 
conveying a pun on the 
name of the printer—in 
Italian, de’ Rossi; within 
the rosette are the initials 
of his name and birthplace. 
The orb bears a quotation 
from the Vulgate (Luke 2:14), “GLORIA - IN - 
EXCELSIS - DEO.”’ The patriarchal cross trans- 
fixes a crown, which is supported by two flying 
angels. At the corners of the mark are the 
rayed busts of SS Jerome and Augustine, and a 
lion and eagle, the symbols of the evangelists 
Mark and John. 
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The Royal Society Scientific Information Confer- 
ence, 21 June—2 July 1948: Report and Papers 
Submitted. London: Royal Society (Burling- 
ton House), 1948. Pp. 723. 26s. Copies are 
available from the Office of Technical Serv- 
ices, Commerce Department, Washington, 
D.C., at $6.00, postage paid. 


This volume contains a complete compilation 
of reports and papers considered at the Royal 
Society Scientific Information Conference held 
in London from June 21 to July 2, 1948. 

The tremendous importance of science dur- 
ing World War II was recognized in Britain by 
the convening of two large-scale scientific con- 
ferences in 1946: the Royal Society Empire 
Scientific Conference, followed by the British 
Commonwealth Official Scientific Conference. 
During both these meetings the need for ade- 
quate scientific information services was treated 
as a major problem. 

The Royal Society Scientific Confergnce rec- 
ommended that the Royal Society “convene a 
conference of libraries, societies and institutions 
responsible for publishing, abstracting and in- 
formation services, in order to examine the pos- 
sibility of improvement in existing methods of 
collection, indexing and distribution of scientific 
literature, and for the extension of existing ab- 
stracting services.” 

The meeting of the British Commonwealth 
Official Scientific Conference later in 1946 
adopted the following resolution: 


The Conference endorses the general recommen- 
dation of the Roya] Society’s Conference but desires 
to record its opinion that such a discussion should be 
regarded as preliminary to a wider conference, invi- 
tations to which should be extended to the U.S.A. as 
well as to the operating agencies of the United Na- 
tions which are concerned with the subject. 


In November, 1947, the Council of the Royal 
Society decided to act on this recommendation; 
it added that the conference should be limited to 
certain scientific subjects, such as agriculture, 
engineering, and medicine, but should exclude 
the social sciences. A parliamentary grant of 
funds was obtained, and the Organizing Com- 
mittee for the conference, under the joint chair- 


manship of Sir Alfred Egerton and Sir Edward 
Salisbury, secretaries of the Royal Society, held 
its first meeting in December, 1947. Invitations 
were sent to representative organizations in the 
United Kingdom engaged in the dissemination 
of scientific information. Similar invitations 
went to the governments of other countries in 
the British Commonwealth, to the National 
Academy of Sciences in the United States, and 
to UNESCO. All fellows of the Royal Society 
were invited to attend as delegates. 

The plan adopted for the conference called 
for the work to be divided among four sections, 
with an editor in charge of each section. The 
delegates were divided into working parties 
within the sections, and a steering committee 
was appointed for each. Working parties were 
assigned specific problems and asked to produce 
definite and practicak recommendations. In or- 
der that the delegates might have all possible 
evidence on which to base their recommenda- 
tions, an exhibition was arranged in the rooms 
of the Royal Society. It included materials, 
processes, and machines in use and proposed for 
use in the publ:cation and indexing of knowl- 
edge. Some were new; others provided a general 
background, showing applications, advantages, 
and difficulties of such conventional processes 
as, for example, printing. The displays were ar- 
ranged in the following groups: (1) scientific 
journals, abstracts, and reviews; (2) printing 
and methods of reproduction; (3) classification 
in science; (4) mechanical indexing and sorting; 
and (5) microphotography and microfilm read- 
ers. In addition, it was arranged for working 
parties to visit publishing and information 
services. 

The published report contains a complete de- 
scription of the items exhibited (Appen. II, p. 
225), as well as photographs of several of the ex- 
hibits and descriptions of the visits made to out- 
side organizations (Appen. IV). 

The opening session of the conference was de- 
voted to addresses by distinguished scientists 
and British cabinet members. The principal ad 
dress at the opening session was given by Pro 
fessor E. N. da C. Andrade, F.R.S. Entitled 
“The Presentation of Scientific Information,” it 
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represents a scholarly historical treatment of the 
problem since the earliest times. 

Each section began its deliberations with a 
plenary session devoted to a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the scope of the problems before it. In 
some cases a lengthy address by the editor set 
forth the results of his own intensive study and 
analysis of the problem. For example, Professor 
J. D. Bernal presented a very detailed outline, 
based on his studies over many years, of the 
objectives of scientific publication. Dr. J. E. 
Holmstrom gave his section a similar address, 
wherein he elaborated on the purpose and scope 
of indexing and other library services as applied 
to scientific literature. The discussion may best 
be outlined as it was divided, i.e., section by 
section. 

Section 1: Publication and distribution of 
papers reporting original work.—Professor Ber- 
nal defines the objectives of scientific publica- 
tion and distribution as highly practical ones: 
the satisfaction of the user and the advance of 
science. He explains that a worker may limit the 
scope of his interests sufficiently to be satisfied 
with slow and incomplete publications services, 
whereas the advance of sci¢nce requires much 
more: 

. .. The growing abundance of primary scientific 
publication and the confusion in which it is set out 
acts as a continuous brake, as an element of friction 
to the progress of science. We are not so much main- 
taining that scientific information is lost, though it 
may be, but that the scientific worker wastes time 
and effort in finding what information there is, and 
as a result we may be getting a far more limited and 
slower progress of research than we would under a 
better arranged system of publication. 


The high cost involved in present methods is 
felt most keenly by junior workers, who need 
scientific information most. There must be a 
widespread awareness of the existence of such 
information relevant to any particular piece of 
work. The worker must be able to obtain maxi- 
mum knowledge in minimum time and at mini- 
mum cost. Minimum time requires a definite 
limitation of the amount of material that must 
be read. 

The different working parties in Section I 
were assigned to deal with (a) format and re- 
production problems, (+) length of papers, 
(c) grouping of periodicals and possibility of new 
ones, (d) distribution of scientific literature, and 
(e) delay in publication and availability of actu- 
ally published material. 

Section I1: Abstracting services —In opening 


this section, Sir David Chadwick comments 
upon the history of many well-known services, 
some of which, he says, have been in existence 
for over seventy years. One of the principal 
problems, as he sees it, is this: 

Very large portions of science and of its applica- 
tion are thus already covered by published ab- 
stracts, but clearly some portions are not. There are 
gaps between the services and no cohesion exists 
amongst them as a whole. No complete list of jour- 
nals publishing abstracts in the United Kingdom is 
readily available; consequently no means exist of 
knowing quickly which branches of science and of 
its applications are covered by abstracts. 


Subjects for investigation in Section II were 
divided among the working parties as follows: 
(a) scope and quality of present abstracting, 
(b) techniques of abstracting, and (c) co-opera- 
tion between abstracting organizations. The re- 
port on this section contains the experiences of 
many scientists in operating and using abstract- 
ing services. 

Section I11: Indexing and other library serv- 
ices.—The work of this section is summed up 
anc synthesized in the comprehensive address 
by Dr. J. E. Holmstrom (pp. 77 ff.). He defines 
the problem before his section as 
. .. the development of mass processing techniques 
for so disposing references to scientific literature as 
to facilitate retrospective searching: that is, methods 
of arranging these references in such a way that any 
of them which might help to satisfy whatever par- 
ticular quests for data may arise in the future are 
sure to be turned up, if and when the occasion arises, 
with the least possible delay and the greatest pos- 
sible certainty. This is a problem which includes 
what is ordinarily understood by librarianship but 
goes far beyond it in magnitude and complexity. 


He explains that a single book or article may 
be relevant to many subjects. The individual 
items of information to be made accessible run 
into millions, and the scientist’s time and power 
of attention must be carefully husbanded. This 
requires effective techniques of control to give 
him access to his specific information in the 
minimum time. The three techniques known at 
present for accomplishing this are listed by 
Holmstrom as (1) alphabetical indexing, 
(2) classification, and (3) coding references for 
mechanical selection. The differentiation which 
Holmstrom makes between these three tech- 
niques is expanded in his discussion beginning 
on page 79 of the report. In connection with the 
third, he describes the Bush Rapid Selector be- 
ing developed by Ralph Shaw in the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture library, the UNIVAC, and 
applications of both—as well as of the better- 
known punched-card machines—to information 
problems. One of the novel applications he de- 
scribes is an adaptation of punched cards in- 
vented by Dr. Samain of Paris, whose equip- 
ment was presented in the exhibition. Dr. Holm- 
strom continues with a description of microfilm 
and its possibie alternatives and goes on to dis- 
cuss such topics as reference books, data com- 
pilations, the training of workers in information 
work, and the problem of translation. 

The detailed work of Section III was divided 
among the delegates under the headings: 
(a) classification, (6) methods of reproduction, 
(c) mechanical indexing, (d) training and em- 
ployment in information work, (e) guidance to 
information, and (f) translations. 

Section 1V: Reviews, annual reports, etc.— 
Section editor H. Munro Fox, editor of Biologi- 
cal Reviews, sums up the task before his section 
by explaining the great variety of concepts 
which people have of reviews and annual re- 
ports; these may appear at regular intervals, or 
they may appear at random. The best reviews, 
according to Professor Fox, are not mere sum- 
maries of recent research; they must add new 
theoretical interpretations, and they must be 
critical. Properly qualified authors for this work 
are very hard to find. It is particularly difficult 
to persuade specialists to write material compre- 
hensible to nonspecialists. Review journals must 
of necessity be international, in that they must 
cover the work in their field on a world-wide 
basis and require contributions by foreign scien- 
tists. Symposiums on special subjects are be- 
coming increasingly important as equivalents of 
subject reviews. The need for the review treat- 
ment is particularly acute in applied branches of 
the sciences. 

A single working party, made up of all the 
delegates in Section IV, emphasizes the value of 
critical and constructive reviews by senior scien- 
tists both to junior workers in their own field 
and to specialists in other branches of science. 
The work required to produce such reviews 
must receive recognition comparable to that 
now given other scientific work. 

In addition to the formal papers, reports, and 
supporting appendixes, the present volume in- 
cludes many useful papers from journals and 
other meetings which provide compilations of 
collected data and analyses of various facets of 
the information problem. There are sixty-seven 
such items, ranging from topics such as compre- 


hensive lists of abstract journals in the British 
Commonwealth, legal opinions on the impact of 
copyright laws on microfilm practices, to the 
analysis by Professor Bernal of the answers to 
his questionnaire on the use of scientific litera- 
ture. 

This book will serve as an excellent reference 
work for those interested in the development of 
a real science of librarianship. It does not pre- 
tend to answer the problems that constantly 
beset us all. It does, however, to a remarkable 
degree point up and analyze these problems. 
The compilation of the thoughts and experi- 
ences of so many distinguished scientists will 
provide valuable guidance for any future re- 
search in the organization of knowledge. 


NorMAN T. BALL 


National Military Establishment 
Washington, D.C. 


The Library’s Public: A Report of the Public Li- 
brary Inquiry. By BERNARD BERELSON with 
the assistance of Lester AsHeim. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. xx+ 
174. $3.00. 

This book is reviewed with great hesitancy. 
Many people, having read a review, conclude 
that they know enough and that reading the 
book is unnecessary. This book is essential read- 
ing for all librarians, whether the executive 
“boss” or the newly recruited junior. 

It is, of course, one volume in the series which 
will be known as the “Leigh Report’’—the re- 
sult of the Public Library Inquiry conducted by 
a group of expert investigators under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Robert D. Leigh. The major signifi- 
cance of the whole undertaking, which is appar- 
ent throughout this volume, is the detached and 
scientific manner in which the project has been 
carried out. At last we are “investigated” not by 
ourselves but by trained observers. Dr. Leigh’s 
own volume is not yet ready. He will bring to- 
gether the findings of the whole Inquiry and 
submit an analytical interpretation of them. 

In the present volume Berelson makes it 
clear at the outset that his book, for the most 
part, “is a description, not an evaluation” and 
that “‘the report attempts to tell what the pub- 
lic library does, not what it can do or should 
do.” Therein rests its main value. Some of its 
conclusions we already knew. Individually we 
have brooded over them for years. But the 
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data, gathered together now by accepted scien- 
tific methods, indicate that most of our prob- 
lems are common. We know that we reach only 
a minority of our population. Berelson shows us 
that things are even worse than we thought. If 
we take a “user” of a public library to mean 
someone who uses the library at least once a 
month, we touch only ro per cent of adults and 
33 per cent of children and young people. Also, 
we used to think that, so far as the general read- 
ing public was concerned, the public library was 
its main source of book-supply. It appears, how- 
ever, that people get 25 per cent of their book- 
reading from the public library, 20 per cent 
from friends, 35 per cent from purchase or the 
home library, 8 per cent from rentals, and 10 
per cent from other sources. 

Again, we have long known (in our own lo- 
calities) that “use of the library falls off sharply 
at the school-leaving age,” and we have tried 
to adjust “techniques” to counteract this 
“leakage”’—with little success. Berelson shows 
that “under present conditions the public li- 
brary attracts a progressively smaller propor- 
tion of people in each successive higher age 
level.” His analysis, however, carries a definite 
hope for the future. He relates library 
use to popular educational levels and proph- 
esies that, just as “public library circulation 
today, per capita, is from 200 to 400 per cent 
greater than it was thirty years ago,” so also, 
“as formal education is the major correlate of 
the use of public libraries . . . because the for- 
mal educational level of the population is still 
rising and presumably will continue to rise for 
at least the next decade, there is a strong prob- 
ability that use of the public libraries will rise 
with it.” 

Nevertheless, even though we do directly 
reach only a small minority of our population, 
the data show that “the book readers in any 
community are prominent members of a 
group who are interested in communication in 
general’; that, “even more than do book 
readers in general, public library users as a 
class represent a kind of ‘communications elite’ 
—people who spend a good deal of time in see- 
ing, reading, and listening to communications of 
various kinds”; that, “if it reaches the people 
who influence other people, then the public li- 
brary can claim a special significance for its 
services. The available evidence suggests that 
there is a positive relationship between library 
use and community leadership.” This string of 
facts, however, while giving us a touch of com- 


fort, should not lead us to think in terms of our 
catering only to this “communications elite” 
and being either flattered or complacent about 
it. As has been suggested above, we have hopes 
of an increasing clientele during the next dec- 
ade, but we shall have to strive for it. This is all 
the more true since the appeals of other medi- 
ums of communication outbid ours. From go to 
95 per cent of the adult population listens to the 
radio for fifteen minutes a day or more; 85-90 
per cent reads one or more newspapers more or 
less regularly; 60-70 per cent reads one or more 
magazines more or less regularly; 45-50 per 
cent sees a motion picture once every two weeks 
or oftener; only 25-30 per cent of the adult pop- 
ulation reads one or more books a month. 

Among the many other significant conclu- 
sions in this book, an especially important one 
rests on the investigation of the “additional 
services” which public libraries are now tending 
to undertake: films, records, discussion groups, 
etc. Berelson says: 

Would such services attract new clients to the li- 
brary, or would they be used mainly by the present 
clientele? On the whole the projected services would 
be used relatively more by those who at present use 
the library than by others. Thus, the new services 
would not so much attract new people to the public 
library as provide fuller and more satisfactory serv- 
ices to the people who already use the library. . . . 
Briefly, the new activities would provide a supple- 
mentary service for the library’s present clientele. 


Add to this another factor which is ‘thrown 
up: broadly, there is general satisfaction with 
library service on the part of the public, but, 
where there was criticism, “the overwhelming 
majority of unsatisfied demands was due to the 
inadequacy of the book collection of the li- 
brary.” And, of course, as Berelson points out, 
the book stock is basically affected by the budg- 
et. It may easily happen, therefore, that the 
“additional services” may result in a depletion 
of the book stocks, a process which may even 
now be going on. Is the phrase “fuller and more 
satisfactory services” in the above quotation 
really justified? Are we weakening our main 
purpose, which admittedly is “book-reading,” 
by taking on “additional services’’? 

There are many other topics which could be 
mentioned: the influence of librarians them- 
selves on “ideas about books to read” (we come 
off poorly); the use of catalogs; the relationship 
of reference to circulation work; the influence of 
the policy of book acquisition. The book is 
pepper-potted with interesting tables, includes 
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an excellent Bibliography, and inspires addi- 
tional confidence in the reader by the “Note on 
Method,” on which the whole investigation 
rests. Each chapter has its own “Summary” as 
its concluding section. The chapters headed 
“What Further Research Is Needed?” and 
“The Implications for Library Policy” are full 
of raw meat awaiting cooking. 


CHARLES R. SANDERSON 


Toronto Public Library 


The Information Film: A Report of the Public Li- 
brary Inquiry. By GLoriA WALDRON. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. 
Xviii+ 281. $3.75. 

The conclusions reached in this study made 
for the Public Library Inquiry are not startling, 
but they reaffirm the conviction now held by 
many librarians that public libraries are logical 
agencies for the distribution of films. Library 
film service is a relatively new development and, 
except for a few isolated instances, has a history 
which reaches back only as far as the early 
forties. Its growth, however, has been remark- 
able, and this report gives us an opportunity to 
examine library accomplishments and to re- 
study the decisions which first led libraries to 
undertake the service. Some librarians have felt 
that the whole movement represents an unfortu- 
nate detour on a fashionable dead-end street. 
The Public Library Inquiry finds that film serv- 
ice moves along the main highway, pointing to- 
ward traditional library goals. 

The author of the report, Gloria Waldron, is 
a member of the educational staff of the Twenti- 
eth Century Fund and has been closely con- 
nected with the Fund’s film program. She be- 
gins her book with a survey of the nontheatrical 
film, considering its history, scope, and potential 
values. She follows this with chapters devoted 
specifically to production, distribution, and use. 
The material is summarized with considerable 
success, although the distinction between funda- 
mental developments and current news has not 
been a basic test in decisions on what to include. 
The point of view is critical, perhaps opinion- 
ated at times, but a firm belief in the film as a 
“new dimension in education” dominates the 
text. 

The outline of the report as a whole was 
probably shaped by committee decision, and the 


author may not be personally responsible for the 
fact that only about 75 of its 281 pages are de- 
voted, in any tangible way, to public libraries. 
The purposes of the Public Library Inquiry are 
not revealed in earlier chapters, where a certain 
shyness toward the idea of libraries gives rise to 
some wonderment concerning the reading audi- 
ence to which the report is addressed. 

Three chapters are devoted entirely to li- 
brary film service; librarians, reporting through 
questionnaires and interviews, are largely re- 
sponsible for their content. They include an ex- 
cellent commentary on the desirability of film 
service, an analysis of the service in eight un- 
named libraries, and a roundup of various prob- 
lems concerning library film collections. The re- 
ports from iibraries which one recognizes to be 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Akron are stimulat- 
ing and persuasive; but the general effect of 
these chapters may make the reader underesti- 
mate the skill and certainty with which many 
libraries have inaugurated and carried forward 
their film work. 

Librarians already engaged in the service will 
undoubtedly feel that the report has been un- 
able to keep pace with the vigorous growth in 
the field. There will be some regret that no more 
specific information has been given on co-opera- 
tive and regional service, since it is obviously un- 
wise for the smaller library to work alone. The 
film librarian will note that the problem of 
training for this specialized work has been neg- 
lected, and all librarians will feel the lack of 
guidance toward further development of the 
service that would give everyone in the country 
reasonably easy access to films. 

But librarians will, in the conclusion of the 
report, see their own activities as part of a 
larger pattern of organization. As a solution to 
the widespread problems of production and dis- 
tribution, Miss Waldron recommends (1) a na- 
tional film center subsidized for the encourage- 
ment of production; (2) the Film Council of 
America as a center of research on the national 
level and as an organizer of audiences in the lo- 
cal community; and (3) the public library as a 
center of information and as a local depository 
for films, working independently or as part of a 
regional! or state network. It is certainly through 
some such plan of organization that the present 
disorder will be resolved and the information 
film attain a measure of stability. 


Geratp D. McDonaLp 
New York Public Library 
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The First Quarter Century of the Pier pont Morgan 
Library: A Retrospective Exhibition in Honor 
of Belle da Costa Greene, A pril 5 through July 
23, 1949. With a tribute to the library and 
its first director by LAwRENCE C. WRoTH. 
New York: Pierpont Morgan Library, 1949. 
Pp. 67. Pls. 49. $3.00. 


At the Pierpont Morgan Library, on April 5, 
1949, an exhibition of 256 items was opened. In 
the catalog describing them these items are di- 
vided into six groups. 

The first and most magnificent group is com- 
prised of seventy-four illuminated manuscripts. 
These include a sixth-century Gospels of Mark, 
Luke, and John, in Syriac; a German tenth-cen- 
tury manuscript of the Latin Gospels; a twelfth- 
century Gospels written at Canterbury; the 
Psalter and Book of Hours prepared for Yolande 
(Vicomtesse of Soissons) and the Missal of Ab- 
bot Berthold (executed at the Abbey of Wein- 
garten), both thirteenth century; a French man- 
uscript of the fourteenth century with beauti- 
ful miniatures of Lancelot du Lac; Sacro Bosco’s 
Sphaera mundi (Austrian of the fifteenth cen- 
tury); a Marco Polo and a Livre du Roy Modus 
(both French and fifteenth century); and a six- 
teenth-century Turkish treatise on astrology. 

The next group, “Bindings,” includes ex- 
amples executed for Henri II and Diane de 
Poitiers, for Ann Bacon and her son Francis 
Bacon, and for Lord Burghley, Henrietta Maria 
(when widow of Charles I), Mme de Pompa- 
dour, Marie Antoinette, Lafayette, and Napo- 
leon. 

The third group, “Drawings and Prints,”’ be- 
gins with William Blake’s “River of Oblivion” 
and includes a fourteenth-century Florentine 
drawing of ‘““The Holy Family Leaving Naza- 
reth for the Passover Celebration,” Gainsbor- 
ough’s chalk portrait of the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, Sir Thomas Lawrence’s portrait of the 
celebrated Shakespearean actress Mrs. Siddons, 
and eight etchings by Rembrandt. 

Books which the average bibliophile knows 
about but seldom sees fill the fourth section of 
this exhibition—‘‘Early Printed Books.” One of 
the most interesting items in this group is the 
1455 Mainz Indulgence—in the catalog con- 
fidently assigned to the press of Johann Guten- 
berg and identified as the “earliest dated piece 
of printing in America” (p. 48, No. 135). This 
reviewer was impressed with the magnificent 
presswork testifying to great care and skill on 
the part of the printers, to whom this sheet must 
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have been merely an ephemeral item of job 
printing. 

Other examples must be mentioned: five 
Caxtons, the Ratdolt Graduale of 1494, the 1492 
Liibeck St. Birgitta’s Revelationes, and the first 
editions of principal works of Julius Caesar, 
Lydgate, Strabo, Cicero, Euripides, Anacreon, 
Ptolemy, Vesalius, and Copernicus. 

The fifth section of the catalog, “Later 
Printed Books,” includes first editions of Gam- 
mer Gurton’s Needle, Ascham’s The Scholemas- 
ter, Burton’s The Anatomy of Melancholy, Gil- 
bert’s De Magnete, Galileo’s Dialogo, Byron’s 
Private Correspondence (suppressed and possibly 
unique), Dickens’ The Pickwick Papers and A 
Christmas Carol, Browning’s Asolando (proof 
copy with corrections), and Kipling’s Letters of 
Marque. 

“Autograph Manuscripts, Letters, and Doc- 
uments’’ form the last section of the exhibition. 
Here we find original manuscripts of the first 
half of Locke’s An Essay concerning Human 
Understanding, Sterne’s A Sentimental Journey, 
Rossetti’s The Blessed Damozel, Barrie’s Shall 
We Join the Ladies?, Scott’s The Antiquary, 
Dickens’ Our Mutual Friend, and Emerson’s 
“Behavior.” Here also are 173 letters of Thomas 
Jefferson; a letter of Anne Boleyn; a letter of 
John Paul Jones, addressed to Robert Morris, 
describing the battle between the ‘““Bonhomme 
Richard” and the “‘Serapis.”’ Here, too, are the 
autograph notes of Robert Fulton on the use of 
underwater torpedoes; Francis Bacon’s Humble 
Submission to the House of Lords; a document 
signed by Ferdinand and Isabella; a confirma- 
tion of a grant of Henry I, believed to be the 
oldest document signed by an English king; and 
a pathetic petition dated December 9, 1692, by 
Rebeca Eames to the governor of Massachu- 
setts. (Under sentence of death as a witch, she 
protests her innocence and implores pardon.) 
The exhibition ends somberly with a letter of 
Galileo lamenting his persecutions. 

The exhibition may be described as a galaxy 
of high spots. The catalog which accompanies it 
does justice to the exhibition. Each item is fully 
described, and forty-nine items are illustrated 
by forty-eight halftone plates and one four- 
color plate. The material is elaborately indexed. 
And the catalog is beautifully printed by the 
Spiral Press of New York. 

This catalog, however, is more than a de- 
scription of an exhibition. Nearly one-third of 
its pages are devoted to “A Tribute to the Li- 
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brary and Its First Director,” illustrated by a 
photogravure plate of a photograph by Clarence 
White of Miss Belle da Costa Greene in a char- 
acteristic pose (opp. p. 26). Dr. Wroth describes 
the formation of the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
He tells of Miss Greene’s coming from the 
Princeton University Library (where she had 
been a cataloger) to become Mr.Morgan’s librar- 
ian in 1905, of her work in the Morgan Collec- 
tion, of her appointment as director when the 
Pierpont Morgan Library was incorporated for 
public use in 1924, and of her career as director. 
Her success in this office is apparent from this 
catalog. The 256 items on exhibition are part of 
a much larger number of well-chosen rarities 
acquired during her directorship. 

Dr. Wroth relates numerous interesting anec- 
dotes of Miss Greene. He ends by citing in- 
stances of her helpfulness to scholars. This re- 
viewer remembers, to mention one example, her 
kindness to him, a quarter of a century ago, in 
furnishing him photostats of rare material for 
use in a University of Chicago Master’s thesis. 
He feels that many others whom Miss Greene 
has aided in their scholarly careers will join with 
him in applauding the holding of this exhibition 
in her honor. 


Epwin Exvrotr WILLOUGHBY 


Folger Shakespeare Library 


Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress for 
the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1948. Issued 
by the Lrprary OF ConGrREss. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1949. Pp. 199. 
Since the Library of Congress is the very 

leviathan of libraries, a report of its annual ac- 

tivities must be the epitome of all library re- 

ports. The Library of Congress is a public li- 

brary by usage, a special library by statute (the 

Legislative Reference Service being perhaps the 

largest of the special libraries, its clientele cer- 

tainly the most influential in the United States), 
and a university library in that it is a manda- 
tory port of call for many researchers. By virtue 
of its governmental sponsorship, the Library 
must assume bibliothecal responsibilities of na- 
tional and international import. Thus its annual 
report might properly become a subject for 
study by every chief librarian. Furthermore, in 
almost any field it might well claim the atten- 
tion of scholars who keep up with the location 
of source material, for among its supplements 


are the four issues of the Quarterly Journal of 
Current Acquisitions, in which the Library of 
Congress reviews its stores and advertises its 
increments more fully than does any other li- 
brary (except perhaps the New York Public Li- 
brary) in the United States. 

The present Report summarizes the diverse 
and extensive activities of the Library of Con- 
gress in admirable style and organization. It 
may be useful to try a sampling of events that 
set this report apart from its predecessors-—for 
example, the “theme” of the report: the effect of 
reduced appropriations in the face of the general 
salary increase required by the Federal Em- 
ployees Pay Act of 1947 and of a notable growth 
in the use of the Library. This situation resulted 
in the reduction of personnel, of service hours, 
and of bibliographies prepared, as well as in the 
elimination of such activities as those of the Mo- 
tion Picture Project and the Hearings Unit of 
the Legislative Reference Service. 

This retarding of progress may be blamed on 
the national political situation; with equal jus- 
tice it can be ascribed to the conflict between the 
narrow view of the Library’s function held by 
the successive House Appropriations commit- 
tees and that function as defined by the Li- 
brary’s activity since 1901. Those who have fol- 
lowed the course of the Library of Congress 
under its present administration will recall that 
the issue was raised by the massive $9,700,000 
budget request for the fiscal year 1947, an esti- 
mate described in the 1947 Report as “in major 
part a realistic statement of the operational re- 
quirements of the Library within the terms of 
its present program.” That “present program” 
was a forty-odd years’ accumulation of response 
to demands from Congress, federal agencies, and 
the country’s citizens and libraries, ratified— 
piecemeal—in budgetary terms by successive 
appropriations. 

The issue called forth the monumental report 
of 1946, with Mearns’ “The Story Up to Now,” 
the “Justification of Estimates . . . 1947,” and 
the appointment of the Library of Congress 
Planning Committee. The committee’s report 
in March, 1947, went to the Committee on Ad- 
ministration of each house. There it presumably 
still lies buried, for the present Report states 
that no action was taken in the fiscal year 1948, 
and none has been heard of since then. This 
awkward suspension of fundamental policy de- 
cisions cannot long continue without serious 
harm to the national library and to the other li- 
braries of the country. 
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The current Annual Report contains the his- 
tory of the attempt of the House Appropriations 
Committee to charge a part of the Library’s 
cataloging costs to the libraries purchasing 
printed cards. The committee dealing with the 
Library’s estimates for 1950 reversed its prede- 
cessots’ unfortunate policy and abolished the 
cataloging charge. In effect, however, there has 
been no reduction in the price charged to sub- 
scribing libraries, as the elimination of the cata- 
loging fee has been offset by the increased cost 
of the cards themselves. 

As an organizer and substantial participator 
in co-operative ventures, the Library of Con- 
gress contributes directly to the welfare of 
many, especially scholarly, libraries. Its role in 
the Co-operative Acquisitions Project (whose 
successful termination is here reported), in the 
American Book Center and its successor organi- 
zation, in the Farmington Plan, and in the Doc- 
uments Expediting Project is well known. To 
this list the present Report adds the Monthly 
List of Russian Accessions and an information 
clearing-house for microfilm projects. 

No library administrator responsible for— 
and to—a staff of some size can afford to ignore 
the thumbnail essay on staff participation in the 
Library’s management and the description of 
its many devices for realizing this participation 
(pp. 30-32, 106). While the number and levels 
of discussion groups would be excessive for a 
smaller staff, the program is enormously sug- 
gestive. 

Among the noteworthy events of 1948 are the 
consolidation of the Acquisitions and Processing 
departments; the substitution of serial volumes 
already bound by the publisher for expensive 
collating and binding; successful experimenta- 
tion by the Science and Technology Project 
with punched-card and punched-tape equip- 
ment in bibliographical control, and the conclu- 
sion that punched-card technique cannot be 
profitably applied to the production of the 
Cumulative Catalog; admission that the central- 
ized handling of serials “‘still produced problems 
which remained in part unsolved”; and a note 
reporting that the burglar-alarm system of the 
Freedom Train ‘“‘went into operation when Gov- 
ernor Dewey and his aides entered the Train for 
Armistice Day ceremonies at Albany.” 

This review cannot close without pointing to 
one feature of the Report which is likely to es- 
cape the rapid reader. Interspersed throughout 
the 114 pages of its text occur general observa- 
tions on library affairs, running from a few sen- 


tences to a column or more, which are worth 
careful study. They are the distillation of the 
thought and discussions of what is probably the 
largest and most active group of librarians in 
any single library today. The subjects range 
from the utilization of space (p. 39) to such 
topics as co-operation (pp. 16-17), library pho- 
tography (p. 45), centralized cataloging (pp. 
18-19, 21), problems of handling technical data 
(p. 51), acquisition work (p. 75), and the uses 
and usefulness of the catalog card (p. 88). 


DoNALD CONEY 


University of California Library 
Berkeley, California 


Fourteenth Annual Report of the Archivist of the 
United States for the Year Ending June 30, 
1948. (“National Archives Publication,” No. 
49-20.) Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1949. Pp. v+65. 


Ninth Annual Report of the Archivist of the Unit- 
ed States on the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, 
Hyde Park, N.Y., for the Year Ending June 
30, 1948. (“National Archives Publication,” 
No. 49-19.) Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1949. Pp. iii+18. 


Previous annual reports of the archivist have 
dwelt at length upon the great masses of records 
assembled during the war and the advisability 
of departmental programs providing schedules 
for systematic disposal of worthless, noncurrent 
papers. This gospel of planned records adminis- 
tration, confirmed as sound doctrine by an 
executive order of September, 1946, has begun 
to yield benefits. The careful screening and or- 
derly retirement of records, especially by World 
War II emergency agencies, resulted in a smaller 
total of new accessions to the National Archives 
during the year under review than in the pre- 
ceding one: only 58,507 cubic feet as compared 
with 82,967 cubic feet. In fact, the amount ac- 
cessioned was down near the prewar level. It is 
believed that the seemingly endless pyramiding 
of government records has been stopped. More 
recent and rather impressive cost figures for 
records storage compiled by a task force of the 
Hoover Commission appear to argue that great 
savings can be effected in this phase of govern- 
ment despite the progress which is being made. 

The greatest increase during the year 1947- 
48 was in reference service: approximately 
86,000 requests, i.e., 24,000 above the previous 
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year. The handling of this considerable work 
load calls for commendation, when one bears in 
mind that a major reorganization, initiated in 
January, 1947, was still in progress and that the 
most extensive reduction in force in the agency’s 
history began six months thereafter. In person- 
nel, the turnover was 31 per cent and included 
the position of the archivist, in which Dr. Solon 
J. Buck was succeeded by Wayne C. Grover. 

The archivist feels that one of the major 
problems is to achieve a balance between the 
amount of reference service and the volume of 
analytic, descriptive work. The time element in 
reference work should be lessened appreciably 
by the new comprehensive Guide to the Records 
in the National Archives, which went to the 
printer during the period of this report and has 
since been published. There remains unsolved 
the basic problem of inadequate space for the 
residue of records certain to come up for accept- 
ance into the Archives before long; it is expected 
that two more years will see the building on 
Pennsylvania Avenue filled to overflowing. 

At the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, too, 
there was a major personnel change, with Her- 
man Kahn succeeding Fred W. Shipman as di- 
rector. The significant event of the year there 
was a ruling by the Surrogate’s Court of 
Dutchess County validating the late Presi- 
dent’s gift of his papers and files to the library. 
The ruling that he had “effectively disposed”’ of 
them before drawing his last will means that 
they are not to be regarded as a part of his es- 
tate and that the title to thern is clear. For a 
second successive year, Over 300,000 persons 
paid to be admitted to the library building, 
which includes museum galleries as well as li- 
brary and archival sections. 


RoBert W. HILL 


New York Public Library 


The Indian Archives, Vol. I, No. 2 (April, 1947). 
Published quarterly. Queensway, New Delhi: 
National Archives of India. Pp. 94. Annual 
subscription, Rs. 8. 


The archivist of some far-off Indian province 
sitting down to peruse’ his copy of the second 
number of this newly established professional 
quarterly will find in it a great deal to inform 
and stimulate him. In its six original articles on 
archival theory and practice, its two reprints, 
its summary of the Indian Historical Records 


Commission’s twenty-third session, and its news 
notes and book-review sections, there is ample 
evidence of the successful carrying-out of the 
editorial intention “to popularize knowledge and 
to give publicity to plain facts and simple pre- 
cepts not usually within the reach of the ordi- 
nary student.” 

There is a good balance of archival topics. 
The first and fourth articles, “Raw Material of 
History,” by Sir Maurice Gwyer, vice-chancel- 
lor of Delhi University, and “Laws of Archival 
Science,”’ by S. R. Ranganathan, professor of li- 
brary science at the same university, offer some- 
thing of general theory in simplicity of form. 
Sir Maurice’s address, the first of a series of 
radio broadcasts, outlines the aims and activi- 
ties of the Indian Historical Records Commis- 
sion and describes the program of the Regional 
Survey Committees that were set up in 1943 un- 
der its auspices to encourage the collection and 
preservation of historical manuscripts, the “raw 
material of history.” 

Dr. Ranganathan, in the first of two articles 
intended to form a code, asserts the first law of 
archival science to be the preservation of the 
physical material forever. ““For an archive,” he 
says, “it is not only the thought embodied that 
is immortal, but also the particular physicai 
body entrusted to its care. An archive recog- 
nizes no transmigration of soul, as it were.’’ The 
corollaries of this first law, then, naturally con- 
cern themselves with the development of scien- 
tific techniques for preserving, repairing, and 
storing archives. 

The problem of the preservation of archival 
materials is especially interesting and vitally 
important to the Indian archivist, as evidenced 
by the fact that not only do all the original ar- 
ticles touch upon the subject, but two of them 
and one of the reprints are devoted entirely to 
it. Jean Filliozat, head of the Department of 
Oriental Manuscripts at the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, Paris, in an article reflecting one of 
India’s peculiar problems in the matter of 
strange record materials, discusses “Manu 
scripts on Birch Bark (Bhurjapatra) and Their 
Preservation.”’ The results of testing of an in- 
secticide, which cannot be recommended be- 
cause of its weakening and aging effect upon 
paper, are reported by S. Chakravorti and P. C. 
Majumbar, two chemists of the Imperial Rec- 
ord Department, New Delhi, in “A Note on 
‘Sulph-arsenic.’ ” The article by E. A. Back en- 
titled “Bookworms,” here reprinted from the 
Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution 
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for the year 1939, is well known to every Ameri- 
can librarian. The problem inherent in the high 
incidence in tropical and subtropical India of 
deterioration among paper records and books 
shows clearly in the choice for publication of 
such articles as these, as well as in such other 
articles as the “Library of the Indian Agricultur- 
al Research Institute,” by its librarian, K. K. 
Guha Roy, who dwells upon the deleterious ef- 
fects of climate and adverse storage conditions 
upon that library’s collections. 

Institutional history constitutes the topic of 
this and another of the remaining articles, “The 
State Archives of South Africa” by Coenraad 
Beyers, chief archivist for the Union of South 
Africa. 

The final article, entitled “Editing Modern 
Historical Documents,” is the report made in 
1924 by a subcommittee of the Anglo-American 
Historical Committee appointed in October, 
1921, by the Conference of Anglo-American 
Historians. It is here reprinted from Volume III 
(1925/26) of the Bulletin of the Institute of His- 
torical Research. This excellent report should 
still serve as an effective guide to the publisher 
of manuscript material. 

Of special interest to the Indian archivist, 
and of only slightly lesser interest to the rest of 
the archival world, are the extensive “News 
Notes,” which occupy nearly one-third of the 
space in this issue. These give very full reports 
of the accessions, the laboratory activities, and 
the publication programs of the Indian archival 
agencies, and brief notes of foreign archives. The 
summary reports of the Regional Survey Com- 
mittees describe in cheering fashion the progress 
of this nation-wide survey. 

The journal as a whole is a fine piece of work, 
and a well-indexed file of it will provide the In- 
dian archivist with an adequate handbook at 
the same time that it creates in him a sense of 
his developing profession. If there is a fault to 
find, it is that the date of the original printing 
of the reprints is not given, so that the Indian 
archivist, without other resources, cannot know 
that the article by E. A. Back was first pub- 
lished ten years ago or that the report of the 
Anglo-American Historical Committee is now 
twenty-five years old. It is to be hoped that the 
editors will in the future include such vital in- 
formation. 


Dorotuy V. MARTIN 


National Archives Library 


M.I.T. Library Annual, 1948. Edited by VER- 
NON D. Tate and MarGaAret P. HAZEN. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Library, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 1948. Pp. 84. $0.75. 


Librarians of American colleges and univer- 
sities have been preparing reports for their su- 
perior officers since the first book collections 
were assembled. The pattern, for a long time, 
changed little: statistics of growth and use, 
notes about important acquisitions, statements 
of needs, and recommendations. Occasionally, 
however, an early librarian would record his 
observations on the use of the book collection 
and philosophize on its proper function in the 
institution. Some nineteenth-century observa- 
tions were, in fact, so modern that our philoso- 
phy of librarianship has not been appreciably 
advanced by the voluminous literature of recent 
decades. Unfortunately, however, most of these 
statements lie buried in trustees’ minutes and 
seldom come to light. Nevertheless, annual re- 
ports represent one’s best source in the neglect- 
ed field of library history. And it is encouraging, 
in these middle years of the twentieth century, 
to find them increasing in number and impor- 
tance of content. 

Librarians, with ever larger and more distin- 
guished coliections under their direction, are 
recognizing their obligation to the scholarly 
world to describe these resources, and they are 
making the annual report one of the vehicles for 
such description. Several major research li- 
braries have lately founded journals for the pur- 
pose of giving the library’s resources and activi- 
ties still more complete coverage. 

The M.1.T. Library Annual, 1948 combines 
the features of the traditional annual report 
with those of the highly regarded modern jour- 
nals. Described by its editor as an experiment, 
its aim is to “provide a medium for the presen- 
tation of factual information about Institute li- 
braries and collections not limited to the span 
of a single year, for the discussion of current 
problems and projects, and for the circulation of 
views, opinions and comments.” 

Dean John Burchard, formerly director of 
libraries at M.I.T., opens the volume with a 
sparkling piece, “Multum in Parvo,” to which 
he appends the names of three hundred authors, 
whose one thousand volumes, even in these days 
of five-million-volume libraries, would go a long 
way toward giving a man a general education. 
President James Killian follows with a summary 
of publishing at M.I.T. In “The Library and the 
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Technique of Research,” the present director of 
libraries points to the library’s responsibility as 
a teaching agency. A description of the magnifi- 
cent Gaffield collection of books and manu- 
scripts relating to the glass industry and a his- 
tory of the Rotch Library of Architecture are 
among the other features of the Annual. The 
last fifteen pages contain the annual facts and 
figures. 

The volume adds up to a substantial body of 
information about libraries at M.I.T. and about 
librarianship in general. The paper and typogra- 
phy contribute to a format that is distinctive. 
Friends and alumni of M.I.T. will be pleased 
with the Annual, and the library world in gen- 
eral will hope that the “experiment” is regarded 
in Cambridge as successful. 


BENJAMIN E. POWELL 
Duke University 


Investment in People: The Story of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund. By Epwtn R. EMBREE and 
Jutra Waxman. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1949. Pp. xiiit+-291. $3.00. 


Investment in People: The Story of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund is the kind of book that any li- 
brarian, teacher, or social worker should read 
occasionally if for no other reason than that of 
personal morale-building. For it is the fascinat- 
ing story of a businessman whose commercial 
activities were highly successful and whose phi- 
lanthropic undertakings have brought blessings 
to millions of his fellow-men. It is the story of 
wise investment in people, which, in the course 
of thirty-odd years, has paid dividends in 
health, education, and human understanding 
throughout America. Its tonic virtue is that it 
illustrates how wise planning accompanied by 
financial support, if carried on purposefully for 
a number of years, can result in great cumula- 
tive good. 

The first three chapters deal with American 
foundations at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, the life of Julius Rosenwald, and an 
outline of the Fund’s history. Influenced by the 
Rockefeller and Carnegie foundations, Mr. 
Rosenwald selected the South, particularly the 
Negro in the South, as the special object of his 
philanthropy. And in setting up the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund of some $20,000,000, he an- 
nounced a new formula in foundation manage- 
ment when he required its administrators to 


spend the principal as well as the interest within 
twenty-five years. 

Chapters iv to vii tell how the money was 
invested. Education (chap. iv) was promoted 
through a school-building program for Negroes 
which resulted in the erection of 5,357 school- 
houses in the South at a total cost of $28,408,- 
520; between 1929 and 1936 library service was 
improved and extended to the entire population 
of eleven southern counties at a cost of $493,- 
387; a program of teacher education for Negroes 
resulted in the improvement of the preparation 
of Negro teachers and the equalization, in sever- 
al states, of their pay with that of white teach- 
ers; and, finally, the development (at a cost of 
$2,789,312) of Negro university centers at 
Washington, Nashville, Atlanta, and New Or- 
leans has greatly increased the opportunities for 
profitable college and university training for 
Negroes within the region. 

The fifth chapter deals specifically with 
Negro health, with special emphasis upon meas- 
ures to combat syphilis and tuberculosis, and 
with the study of the cost of medical care to the 
great majority of the American public, a project 
which resulted in the publication of The Costs of 
Medical Care and Medical Care for the American 
People. These reports stimulated the organiza- 
tion of such movements as the Blue Cross hos- 
pitalization plan, now involving some twenty- 
five or thirty million people, and have pro- 
foundly influenced present-day thinking about 
the provision of medical services on a national 
basis. 

Two of the most important activities of the 
Fund were the provision of 1,537 fellowships 
and the organization and support of the Com- 
mission on Interracial Co-operation (chaps. vi 
and vii). The list of fellows includes the names 
of scores of Negroes and whites distinguished in 
many fields, and the work of the Commission on 
Interracial Co-operation has led to a better un- 
derstanding of the problems of all minority 
groups in America. Greater opportunity for 
Negroes in many fields of work and more ade- 
quate protection before the law have grown out 
of the activities of this organization. 

For the librarian the volume has additional 
significance. It reviews the demonstration of 
county library service in the South, lists the 
holders of fellowships in the field of library sci- 
ence and the grants to southern colleges and 
universities for library purposes, and analyzes 
the grants for all purposes representing a total 
expenditure by the Fund of $22,249,624. Alto- 
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gether, the story is one of the greatest human 
interest and merits the attention of all people 
who devote their lives to the advancement of 
the public through the diffusion of knowledge. 


Louis R. Witson 


University of North Carolina 


“Report of the Proceedings of the Second Pre- 
conference Workshop for Librarians and 
Rural Sociologists . .. December 27, 1948.” 
Issued by the Jornt Commitree of the 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION and the 
RuRAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY in co-opera- 
tion with A.L.A. Lrprary Extension Divt- 
SION. Pp. 32. $0.75. (Mimeographed.) Dis- 
tributed by the American Library Associa- 
tion, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago rr, Ill. 


This is an almost verbatim report of the dis- 
cussions held during the three sessions of this 
one-day workshop. Like its predecessor, the re- 
port of a similar workshop held eleven months 
earlier, it is based on Soundscriber recordings, 
transcribed and prepared for mimeograph pub- 
lication by Irving Lieberman of the A.L.A. staff. 
The result has the virtue of completeness and 
accuracy but is not especially conducive to sus- 
tained interest and coherent thought on the 
part of the reader. 

In the relatively small group of less than fifty 
participants who comprised the workshop, soci- 
ologists and librarians were about equal in num- 
ber, and all the A.L.A. regions were represented. 
These conditions were apparently favorable for 
the technique, employed several times by the 
chairman, of dividing the members into random 
groups of five or six, each group to discuss a 
specific question with a spokesman and to report 
its conclusions at the end of five or ten minutes. 

The recommendations of the previous work- 
shop furnished a springboard for a review of co- 
operative accomplishments and developments 
in the field of library extension during 1948. 
This, in turn, led to a discussion of future library 
demonstrations, to be held if and when the 
pending legislation on this subject is enacted by 
the Congress. It was agreed that librarians par- 
ticularly needed the assistance of sociologists in 
the planning and evaluation of such demonstra- 
tions and that the rural sociologists would wel- 
come requests for such services from librarians. 

As usual, the question of funds entered the 
discussion and led to one of the final recommen- 


dations, namely, that the two organizations re- 
sponsible for the workshop request financial as- 
sistance for research projects from such sources 
as educational, scientific, or philanthropic foun- 
dations. Other resolutions adopted by the work- 
shop were directed toward the following 
achievements: 

Establishment of effective means of communication 
between librarians and rural sociologists with re- 
gard to such matters as current developments in 
library demonstration and evaluation 

Securing participation of additional specialized 
groups from the social sciences in the established 
co-operative working relationships of the rural 
sociologists and librarians 

Preparation of minimum planning standards for 
library demonstration and evaluation programs 

Plans for co-operative workshops in connection 
with the 1949 A.L.A. regional meetings 


These recommendations seem a bit more spe- 
cific than those evolved by the first workshop, 
and it will be interesting to see what practical 
results will be reported at the next conference of 
the joint committee. 


ELeaANor H. MorGan 


California State Library 
Sacramento, California 


“Survey of the Saginaw Library System: Final 
Report.” By MARGARET E. EGAN, JOSEPH 
L. WHEELER, WILMA BENNETT, and JESSE 
H. SHERA. December, 1948. Pp. 132. (Hecto- 
graphed.) For information regarding price 
and distribution write to Miss Beatrice 
Prall, Librarian, Hoyt Memorial Library, 
Saginaw, Mich. 


This survey of the library system in Saginaw, 
Michigan, was undertaken by the Graduate Li- 
brary School of the University of Chicago at the 
request of the Saginaw Board of Trustees and 
with the co-operation of the library staff and the 
Saginaw board of education. 

The study was made during 1948 under the 
direction of Margaret E. Egan of the Graduate 
Library School, with three special consultants, 
each of whom has written part of the report. Mr. 
Joseph E. Wheeler, librarian emeritus of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore, made a 
study of the building problems; Miss Wilma 
Bennett, of the Library School of the University 
of Wisconsin, investigated the school-library 
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situation; and Jesse H. Shera, of the University 
of Chicago, examined the technical processes. 
Graduate students acted as survey assistants. 

The aim of the survey was to solve some 
specific problems raised by the library board 
and the librarian and to plan the development 
of the library so that it might meet the needs of 
the community for years to come. Special help 
was sought to determine how the present com- 
plicated financial and administrative organiza- 
tion could be simplified and whether the present 
main building should be remodeled or aban- 
doned and to examine the relation of the public 
library to the schools, the stock of materials, the 
processes of operation, and the possibilities for 
future services to the public. All these subjects 
are discussed in the report and recommenda- 
tions made for future action. 

The Introduction, which states the problems 
to be covered, is followed by short historical 
sketches of Saginaw and the formerly separate 
libraries in the city. A description and analysis 
of the community introduces the chapter on ad- 
ministration. Maps of the city show the house 
rentals by ward, the proportion of nonwhite 
residents, and the distribution of library bor- 
rowers. 

Mr. Wheeler’s forty-one-page chapter is a 
thorough study of the arrangement, allotment 
of space, and architecture of the main building. 
Describing it as of the Richardson type, ‘“an- 
cient rather than modern in its whole concep- 
tion,” he can find few points in its favor. He dis- 
cusses some possible rearrangements within the 
present building, as well as alternate plans for 
additions, but says that it will “never be pos- 
sible in this building or any remodeling or en- 
largement of it to secure efficiency and economy 
in any of the library’s work.”” Rather than un- 
wise compromises at a high cost, he urges a new 
building and gives reasonable standards for its 
size, book and reader capacity, and cost. He 
stresses particularly the importance of a good 
location, adding an appendix in which he quotes 
various authorities on this subject. 

The chapter on administration includes a 
particularly interesting discussion on how the 
book collection was studied for obsolescence. 
The books on the shelves were checked to show 
their circulation during the previous five years. 
It was found that 30 per cent of the titles could 
be discarded with a loss of only 5 per cent in 
circulation. It was also shown that “a book that 
had not circulated in three years has less than 


one chance in thirty to come to life again.” Fur- 
thermore, it appeared that the reference use of 
periodicals “falls very heavily upon a few titles, 
and... concentrates very heavily upon the 
past ten years.” These results have significance 
and interest for all librarians. The methods used 
in studying the book collection could be em- 
ployed by many librarians to good advantage. 

The section on technical processes, by Jesse 
H. Shera, accounts for about half the chapter on 
administration. It covers acquisitions, catalog- 
ing, and binding. It gives a chart on the number 
of books cataloged and lists the periodicals 
which are currently bound, showing which were 
and which were not used in the eight-week peri- 
od of study. Mr. Shera recommends that all 
these processes be combined in a preparations 
department and urges that the cataloging sys- 
tem in the Gary Public Library be studied and 
adapted to Saginaw. 

The chapter on library service to the 
schools is a shorter one. There is evidently little 
library service in the schools to describe. Miss 
Bennett outlines the “objectives and standards 
for school-library service’ and recommends that 
the board of education assume full financial and 
administrative responsibility for books to all 
grades, instead of depending on the public li- 
brary. 

Looking to the future, the survey says that 
Saginaw should endeavor to become the center 
of a county or regional library, that it should 
start mobile service to the outlying districts of 
the city and its suburbs, and that the guiding 
policy for its third period of development 
“should be to take the library into the commu- 
nity and to integrate it in every way possible 
with the fabric of community life.” 

There is comparatively little in this survey 
about the personnel of the library, except for 
scattered references to the activities of different 
members and a few recommendations in regard 
to staff. Nor, apparently, were the surveyors 
called upon to make any study of the Hoyt Li- 
brary building, which serves the west end of the 
city. 

This document is recommended to librarians 
and library-board members as a valuable guide 
in making surveys of and checking the policies 
and practices in their own libraries. 


Loteta D. FyYAn 


Michigan State Library 
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“A Regional Library Service for the East Bay 
Area.” Report of a Survey by JosEpx L. 
WuHeEEter. Oakland, Calif.: East Bay Re- 
gional Library Committee, November, 1948. 
Pp. 68. (Planographed.) Distributed by cour- 
tesy of Oakland Public Library, 659 Four- 
teenth St., Oakland, Calif. 


This report is one more example of the ap- 
parently boundless energy, clear thinking, and 
forthright speaking of a member of the library 
profession whose ability to accomplish his goals 
has been the envy of many of his professional 
colleagues ever since, in 1909, he completed in 
one year the difficult two-year postgraduate 
course for the B.L.S. at the old New York State 
Library School in Albany. The report itself is a 
thorough, keenly analytical, forward-looking, 
constructive, and outspoken document. 

Section 1 states clearly the origin and pur- 
pose of the study. In 1947 five municipal and 
two county librarians in the East Bay area of 
California opposite San Francisco decided to ex- 
plore the possibilities of better library service 
through some form of regional organization. The 
present survey resulted. In it such topics as 
“Population Background,” ‘Present Library 
Situation and Its Weaknesses,” and “What Is 
an Effective Regional Library System?” are care- 
fully studied. The advantages and disadvantages 
of each of nine possible Bay districts for library 
service are then examined critically, and the six 
most important factors in a pattern for regional 
organization are enumerated as follows: (1) large 
overhead organization, (2) elimination of po- 
litical-unit boundaries as service-area bound- 
aries, (3) an over-all library support of $2.00 per 
capita, of which $0.50 shall be from state aid, 
(4) all personnel chosen for merit only, (5) con- 
tinuation of local boards for local libraries in 
cities of over 10,000 (for the purpose of public 
relations), and (6) state aid based on adequate 
and assured, not arbitrary, local support. 

The discussion of library regional organiza- 
tions elsewhere is one of the several sections of 
the report that will prove of distinct value to 
other areas studying their own regional possi- 
bilities. The volume also contains an enlighten- 
ing analysis of the pertinence to this library re- 
gional problem of similar regional studies of 
other services in California. It includes, further- 
more, a study of two already established East 
Bay regional organizations which present cer- 
tain parallels to the one proposed in the Wheeler 
survey. 


The emerging recommendation, a partial 
compromise, is for a two-county region with five 
smaller district libraries. The necessary proce- 
dure is outlined in eight steps. These include the 
appointment of strong committees of informed, 
energetic, and sympathetic citizens representing 
different community organizations that are 
ready to work with and strengthen the faith of 
the librarians. On the East Bay librarians Mr. 
Wheeler places the heavy responsibility for 
leadership in this area of “almost unparalleled 
library potential.” 

The footnotes compiled at the end of the re- 
port present a select bibliography of the subject 
studied. The illustrative material included— 
charts, diagrams, statistics, etc.—are most ef- 
fective. There is an excellent table of contents, 
though the lack of an index is regrettable. The 
printed cover is particularly attractive. The 
single-spaced planographed text tends to be a 
little tiring to the reader. 

According to one on the ground who is pro- 
foundly interested in this study for reasons both 
professional and personal, its most significant 
aspects are: (a) it points up clearly the inade- 
quacies of the California, county-library system 
in providing a solution to the problem of library 
service to unincorporated areas surrounding 
some municipalities in the East Bay area; (6) 
it focuses attention on the East Bay as a region 
and has started librarians and library boards 
thinking in terms of regional service; (c) it em- 
phasizes the weak financial position of many 
libraries; (d) it paints a clear picture of what 
could be accomplished under a good regional 
setup. 

In the light of the limited time available for 
this study, the amount of data produced and 
carefully analyzed is extensive. The intent of the 
surveyor was to produce a practical document 
recommending a workable, if not ideal, plan in 
the face of the many complicated problems pre- 
sented. He has succeeded well. 

The spirit of co-operation and constructive 
“thinking together” which Dr. Wheeler initiat- 
ed during his stay in California continues notice- 
ably among the librarians of the area; another 
direct result of the survey is the committee set 
up by the California Library Association to ex- 
plore the idea of adequate state aid for libraries. 

A further development, quite possibly stimu- 
lated by the survey, is the appointment by the 
East Bay section of the California League of 
Municipalities of a strong committee on “Inter- 
governmental Relations.” The objective of this 
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committee is to discover ways and means for 
better co-operation, better organization, and 
better financing. The Wheeler survey places the 
librarians in the foreground of this movement. 

This reviewer, from his own acquaintance 
with the area concerned, heartily agrees with all 
that is said and implied regarding the obstacles 
to successful regional organization and admin- 
istration, which are most frequently due to in- 
trenched local authority (both professional and 
political), to self-centered (if not unqualified) 
administrators, and to indifference in high 
places. 

Success here as elsewhere will require high 
standards, hard work, sacrifice, courage, co- 
operation, competent leadership, and loyal sup- 
port. The East Bay has all these. United, they 
can make real this area’s “almost unparalleled 
library potential.” 

Joun Boynton KAISER 


Newark Public Library 


Reaching Readers: Techniques of Extending Li- 
brary Services: Papers Presented at the Li- 
brary Institute . . . June 26-27, 1947. Edited 
by CARLETON B. JoecKeL. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1949. Pp. 124. $2.75. 


The primary purpose of the Institute at 
which these papers were read was to present “a 
thoroughly practical description of the different 
kinds of service outlets in reaching readers” in 
large-unit public libraries. 

The first three papers describe interesting 
criteria and techniques used in extending area- 
wide service by hospitals, banks, and public 
school systems. The remainder are case studies 
of individual libraries illustrating varying meth- 
ods of reaching readers, including the branch in 
rural area, the metropolitan branch, the re- 
gional branch, the branch in the public schools, 
and the bookmobile. A paper on co-operation 
among independent and affiliated libraries and 
an interpretive summary of all the papers by the 
editor, complete the 120-page paper-bound 
book. 

While the papers deal with techniques and 
methods, the reader and his interests, rather 
than mechanical efficiency, are paramount 
throughout. Naturally, most of the cases report- 
ed are superior libraries; those in California are 
of such size and have such financial support as 


to seem astronomical to the average librarian. 
Imaginative adaptation, however, will make 
the techniques described useful in many other 
situations. Although the emphasis is on county 
organization and service, many of the devices 
are applicable in town and city libraries. 

The influence of the trend in public adminis- 
tration toward centralization of authority and 
of essential services is apparent. With the Na- 
tional Plan for Public Library Service and Reach- 
ing Readers, library officials have general and 
specific patterns on which to draw for guidance 
in almost any known situation. 


HELEN M. Harris 


Lawson McGhee Library 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


The Task and Training of Librarians. By Er- 
NEsT J. Reece. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1949. Pp. 91. $1.75. 

The report of this investigation is not to be 
read hastily. Only through careful analysis and 
weighing of the contents may all the implica- 
tions of the author’s theme be grasped. It is a 
broad theme: the preparation for professional 
work in American libraries. So much has been 
written on this subject during the last few years 
that many readers may shy away from just an- 
other contribution, be it brief or lengthy. One of 
the faults of the report is its brevity. Its horizons 
are limitless and its prose is packed with meat 
upon which librarians might chew for a long 
time; yet several of the topics have been dealt 
with inadequately, and the author has failed to 
produce solutions for all the problems. It is to be 
hoped that he or other competent thinkers may 
explore further some of the ideas presented here 
in embryonic form. 

Planned as an aid to the faculty of the Co- 
lumbia School of Library Service in revising its 
curriculum, the study is sufficiently objective 
to engage the attention of anyone interested in 
libraries and library education. The original de- 
sign was to seek information by means of inter- 
views, and a set of questions was mailed in ad- 
vance to prospective consultants as a starting 
point for the conversations. Representative li- 
brarians were thus interviewed, other persons 
met in group conferences, and still others pro- 
vided written suggestions. In all, two hundred 
individuals have contributed to the results of the 
investigation. The pattern and the conclusions 
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of the printed report, however, represent the 
thinking of the author. 

A comparison of the questions, which are 
supplied in an appendix, with the Table of Con- 
tents may make one wonder if the author has 
not gone far afield in his text. The fact that 
statistics, graphs, and charts are entirely absent 
may create further doubts. Actually, the report 
works closely but unobtrusively within the find- 
ings. The result is not an edited version of the 
answers but an expository text concerned with 
a series of problems regarding which the con- 
sultants showed sharp differences of opinion. 
The author treats both questions and answers 
with fairness, evaluating the points by the logic 
and force of the answers, rather than by a tabu- 
lated count of the divergent opinions. 

The entire report envisages libraries as they 
might develop in the future. Discussion of the 
prerequisite training for the staff members who 
will man such institutions is included. Chapter 
ii, “The Book and Beyond,” stresses the point 
that libraries have not yet made full use of their 
possibilities for service and presents several ex- 
amples of the ways in which librarians’ respon- 
sibilities may change. The four succeeding chap- 
ters are devoted to the necessary intellectual 
and personal endowments of librarians; they in- 
clude reports by consultants on some of the ob- 
vious shortcomings along these lines. Chapters 
vii-ix deal with the role of library schools and 
other educational agencies in training people 
for various levels of the profession. The final 
chapter is concerned with nonlibrary agencies 
that are allied to libraries in purpose and func- 
tion and with the possibilities for enlarging the 
curriculums of library schools in order to meet 
the personnel needs of important nonlibrary 
units. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, chapter ii is 
far superior to the rest of the study. With few 
changes this section might stand by itself as a 
prophetic essay on what librarianship could de- 
velop into, if libraries were to extend their serv- 
ices to meet the immediate and potential re- 
quirements of readers. Chapter ix, entitled 
“Sub-professional Training,” presents a cross- 
section of current thought on training for the 
mass of librarians who are needed for various 
types of positions which may not warrant ad- 
vanced graduate study. As might be expected, 
this is the subject about which consultants 
showed the widest disagreement. The author 
has struggled with the findings but has reached 
no clear-cut decisions. The final chapter, treat- 
ing of nonlibrary agencies, should either have re- 


ceived greater attention or have been eliminated 
altogether. It is suggestive but, at least in its 
present form, highly impractical. 

Long professional association with the au- 
thor will no doubt cause some librarians to scan 
these pages for evidence of his common-sense 
philosophy and dry humor. Such qualities are 
not apparent in all sections, but two quotations 
from chapter viii, devoted to improving the 
caliber of recruits for the profession, are highly 
characteristic. One comments on the point of 
view of the complaining student: “There can be 
no hope that an altered scheme of preparation 
would insure unalloyed satisfaction on the part 
of students—that is too much to expect in pro- 
fessional training.” The other remark concludes 
a constructive discussion on the means of screen- 
ing applicants to schools: “There is no royal 
formula for the selection of candidates, of 
course. No occupation can have a monopoly on 
able recruits, nor hope that all it attracts will 
prove outstanding.” 


Harriet D. MACPHERSON 


Drexel Institute of Technology 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Tssues in Library Education: A Report of the 
Conference on Library Education, Princeton 
University, December 11th and 12th, 1948.” 
Edited by Haroitp Lancovr. Council of Na- 
tional Library Associations, 1949. Pp. ix+74. 
(Lithoprinted.) Distributed by Edwards 
Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


During the last three years the ferment that 
has characterized education for librarianship 
has led to numerous meetings and conferences 
to discuss various aspects of the subject. “Issues 
in Library Education,” the report of the Prince- 
ton conference, makes available and brings into 
single focus much which has been discussed in 
earlier meetings. It does not cover all matters 
pertaining to library education, nor does it an- 
swer all the questions on the agenda of the con- 
ference. But it reports much of the critical 
thinking with reference to education for librari- 
anship that has been current during the postwar 
era. The participants unanimously adopted nine 
recommendations. The accomplishments of the 
conference, as well as the essence of the report, 
are in a sense distilled in these recommendations. 
How these differences of opinion were resolved, 
as developed in the editor’s handling of the 
proceedings, is exceedingly interesting reading 
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and indicates clearly the thinking and the con- 
tribution of many of the participants. 

The conference was attended by thirty-six 
persons representing sixteen of the accredited 
library schools, the Library of Congress, and the 
American Library Association. Among the par- 
ticipants were administrators from twelve uni- 
versity and four public libraries, as well as a 
librarian emeritus. With three exceptions, all 
were from cities east of the Mississippi. 

Six main subjects formed the agenda of the 
Princeton conference, and these provide the 
framework within which the report is developed. 
Part I concerns the “Responsibility of Profes- 
sional Organizations for Library Education.” 
Here the discussion stresses the duplication of 
effort expended by organizations and agencies 
concerned with education for librarianship; it 
treats of the possibility of defining “spheres of 
interest” for groups such as the American Li- 
brary Association, the Association of American 
Library Schools, the Division of Library Educa- 
tion, the Board of Education for Librarianship, 
etc. Recommendation 1, proposing a joint com- 
mittee for the exchange of information in re li- 
brary education, and Recommendation 2, ex- 
tending the scope and activity of the Associa- 
tion of American Library Schools News Letter, 
were the capstone of the discussions on this 
topic. 

Part II, “Recruiting for Librarianship,” in 
addition to noting the usual suggestions for re- 
cruiting programs and procedures, summarizes 
recruiting activity to date at all levels and in- 
cludes in its discussion an evaluative treatment 
of the various recruiting devices that have been 
used by one agency or another. Recommenda- 
tion 3 grew out of the sessions relating to re- 
cruitment. 

Part III, “Accreditation of Library Schools,” 
carries some of the most significant discussions 
of the report. Accreditation versus nonaccred- 
itation and national versus regional accredita- 
tion are two of the important topics of this por- 
tion of the work. Notwithstanding the criticism 
leveled at the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship in these deliberations, the conferees agreed 
that the Board of Education should (1) be the 
official accrediting body and (2) assume positive 
leadership by giving advice and guidance to li- 
brary schools. Recommendations 4 and 5 were 
developed out of the conferences on this topic. 
Some of the most lucid and logical statements 
made by delegates appear in this section. 

Part IV, “Educating Librarians for the Sev- 
eral Types of Library Work,” carries the edi- 


tor’s overview and summary comment as well as 
the conferees’ discussion of the pros and cons of 
including extensive special (subject-area) li- 
brary courses in library-school curriculums. In 
general, the conference tended to confirm Pro- 
fessor Ernest Reece’s cogent statement made 
some time ago on this matter, and it resolved its 
discussions with Recommendation 6. 

Part V, “Classification and Certification of 
Librarians,”’ includes an account of certification 
practices in the United States. The principle of 
graded and scaled certification to the exclusion 
of a “single-standard” type of certification is 
emphasized. Discussions on this topic resulted 
in Recommendations 7 and 8. The former urges 
study by the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship of various undergraduate programs in li- 
brary education; the latter proposes that the 
American Library Association and the Council 
of National Library Associations investigate 
ways of subsidizing the Board of Education for 
Librarianship for the purpose of carrying on 
such a study. 

Part VI, “Placement of Professional and 
Non-professional Library Workers,” reports 
discussions relating to the past and present poli- 
cies and activities of library schools in this area. 
Summarized also is the history of the American 
Library Association’s placement program. Re- 
sulting from the discussions, Recommendation 9 
calls for the recognition of the profession’s obli- 
gation to provide placement service to its mem- 
bers and recommends that the American Li- 
brary Association aid in carrying forward this 
object. 

Considered as a whole, “Issues in Library 
Education” seems to be a faithful account of 
what must have been lively, provocative ses- 
sions. The report is lucid, balanced, and well 
written. Mr. Lancour has been judicious in his 
choice of direct quotations from the conferees 
and has succeeded in presenting a report which 
reads well. What appears to be a summarized 
editorial indictment of the Board of Education 
for Librarianship, in the closing paragraphs of 
Part V, is perhaps not essential to the report. 
It is also regrettable that apparently none of the 
participants made any reference to the Ameri- 
can Public Library Inquiry and its attention to, 
and implications for, library education. 


Ropert L. GIrLter 
School of Librarianship 


University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 
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Education for Librarianship: Papers Presented at 
the Library Conference, University of Chicago, 
August 16-21, 1948. Edited by BERNARD 
BERELSON. Chicago: American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1949. Pp. vii+307. $4.00. 

A review might be expected to summarize the 
contents of a published volume. But this re- 
viewer cannot hope to equal the perfection of 
the summary of the speakers’ points of view 
offered by Dean Berelson in his Introduction to 
Education for Librarianship. Here Berelson 
takes the principal ideas, sets them forth clearly, 
and marshals them into a battery of construc- 
tive proposals, the value of which, he suggests, 
“can be tested during the reorientation of li- 
brary education over the next years.” 

It is most opportune that the conferences on 
education for librarianship and on the Public 
Library Inquiry occurred so close together, for 
the Public Library Inquiry furnishes the justifi- 
cation for the educational programs projected 
in the discussions on education for librarianship. 
The fact that the Public Library Inquiry by 
definition is limited to public libraries does not 
prevent its reflecting hypotheses, philosophies, 
and functions which are pertinent to other 
types of library service. It is for such programs 
of service that personnel must be educated. The 
need for professional education can be more 
clearly defined because of the findings and pro- 
nouncements of the Public Library Inquiry. 

But, even without the reports of the Public 
Library Inquiry, a turning point in the history 
of professional education for librarianship is ap- 
parent from the volume under consideration, be- 
cause the concept of the library toward which 
the education is directed is based on a social 
rationale. The professional education of the 
past has been designed to fit its library as the 
clay case neatly fits its cuneiform tablet, i.e., to 
protect and to dignify it. The education which 
this volume signalizes is a creative thing, an 
ability to reach out and grasp the factors which 
produce human records and which provide the 
necessity for communication and, out of these 
factors, to construct an institution which will 
serve society in its need for intellectual well-be- 
ing as the medical profession serves the need 
for health. 

It is disturbing that the most valuable criti- 
cal perspective on our problems comes from 
scholars outside the ranks of librarians. Tyler 
clearly defines professional education in terms of 
“characteristics of a true profession.” A mature 
profession, he says, “not only develops members 


who carry on their work through principles 
other than rule of thumb, but... also en- 
courages its members to gain an understanding 
of these principles in a much larger context 
than that afforded by the usual confines of the 
occupation.” 

Faust makes clear the nature and desirability 
of the general (liberal) education upon which 
professional education for librarianship must 
rest if it is to produce librarians who can devise 
the proper ways for “‘reaching the truth.” What 
the professional schools “may properly insist 
upon,” he says, is that candidates “‘should come 
to them able to read, to write, to reckon, to 
think straight and to have a philosophical 
grasp of social and personal problems.” 

Colwell, in emphasizing the desirability of 
productive research in the field by which the 
profession can “associate with humanists and 
social scientists in the pursuit of further knowl- 
edge” and “can provide self-criticism of the 
most searching sort,” puts a finger on one of the 
greatest needs in the profession. Berelson’s con- 
tribution on advanced study and research in li- 
brarianship points up sharply the characteris- 
tics of the research needed and warns against a 
confusion between an advanced degree and 
sound advanced study or research. 

The remaining papevs are devoted more nar- 
rowly to the relation of education to practice, to 
summaries of facts regarding existing programs, 
and to deliberations about appropriate curricu- 
lums for given responsibilities. 

The ideas and suggestions in this volume are 
the most important in any of the institute pro- 
grams sponsored by the Graduate Library 
School up to 1949. They reflect the twenty-five- 
year growth in our point of view since the pro- 
nouncements of the Williamson report of 1923 
and of Learned’s The American Public Library 
and the Diffusion of Knowledge, a growth which 
was stimulated by Butler’s An Introduction to 
Library Science. 

Education for Librarianship and the reports 
of the Public Library Inquiry should be studied 
together. They should be taken to heart by all 
persons concerned about professional education 
for librarianship and should be used by library- 
school faculties as bases for evaluating their 
curriculums. 


ETHEL M. Farr 
Library School 


New Jersey College for Women 
Rutgers University 
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Spade-Work: The Story of Thomas Greenwood. 
By Grace Carton. London: Hutchinson & 
Co., Ltd., 1949. Pp. 176. 10s. 6d. 

With H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh as 
president-designate of the Library Association, 
British librarians are busily preparing to cele- 
brate next year the centenary of the passing of 
the first British Public Libraries Act. The time 
is ripe for study and assessment of the past, and 
Miss Grace Carlton has chosen her moment well 
for the publication of her biography of Thomas 
Greenwood, a man who exercised great influ- 
ence in the development of the public library 
movement in his day. 

In spite of the high place which he occupies 
in British library history, little has hitherto been 
written about this “apostle of the library move- 
ment”; and, though Miss Carlton works very 
hard to make amends for previous neglect, the 
picture she presents of Greenwood remains 
shadowy, leaving the reader with a sense of frus- 
tration and incompleteness. This is not alto- 
gether the fault of the author. As she points out 
in her Introduction, Greenwood left little record 
of himself—no personal letters, neither diary 
nor notebook—and her meager source material 
consisted of “a chance interview, a few news- 
paper cuttings and some letters from people 
well known in his day.” Miss Carlton has done 
her best to supplement these from a wide var- 
iety of sources mentioned in a list of acknowl- 
edgments and has, one judges, received assist- 
ance from the Greénwood family; and yet she 
has failed to make her portrait come alive, and 
the reader will share the regret she expresses on 
several occasions at the burning by Greenwood 
of a packing case of personal records which 
would have made her task much easier. 

The known facts about Greenwood are pre- 
sented faithfully against the social background 
of his period, though it is unfortunate that, at 
times, paucity of information forces the author 
to embroider the background to the detriment 
of the main theme. A frequent and rather irri- 
tating use of the conjectural “would” creates an 
impression of uncertainty in the narrative, as 
when we are told that “as a little lad he would 
wander in those grey-green fields,” or “Green- 
wood, accustomed to Lancashire squalor, would 
nevertheless look down in dismay as his train 
ran into Sheffield,” or “a visit to Niagara would 
be the traveller’s first consideration.” 

Miss Carlton’s literary style tends to be 
flowery, with occasional lapses into obscurity and 
a leaning toward extravagance in allusion. It is, 


for instance, somewhat bizarre to write of the 
year of Greenwood’s birth: “That year of Grace 
1851 would appear to contemporaries as inaus- 
picious for the world as might his harsh personal 
circumstances seem to this frail infant.” In spite 
of the handicap of such flights of fancy, the 
story of Thomas Greenwood emerges through 
the scanty records of his childhood, the adven- 
ture of his youth and early manhood, the success 
of his business enterprises as the publisher of 
trade journals, to his death, in 1908, while sti!] 
in his prime. 

Several threads are woven into the story. 
First, there is the character of the man reared in 
a hard school, with strong liberal principles, in- 
dustrious, shrewd, and kindly, a typical Vic- 
torian whose ability and hard work gained him 
a respected position of moderate affluence; sec- 
ond, his domestic life, pictured mostly as happy 
and exemplary, but with occasional hints of 
friction and estrangement and loneliness which, 
in the absence of any specific cause in the story 
itself, are somewhat bewildering; third, Green- 
wood the author, dealt with faithfully and in 
considerable detail but holding little of interest 
for the present-day reader, though his writings 
on libraries retain historical importance. 

Finally, there is the cause to which Green- 
wood devoted so much of his time and energies. 
In his championship of libraries lies his claim to 
remembrance, and this biography should be 
judged by its success as a contribution to the 
history of libraries. It is in this respect, how- 
ever, that it most signally falls short. Miss Carl- 
ton fails to capture the spirit of the crusade in 
which her hero was engaged, and Greenwood’s 
work for the establishment of public libraries 
has an almost casual part in the story. Her fre- 
quent comparison of the apostle of the library 
movement with the Apostle Paul seems unwar- 
ranted in the absence of any thrilling incident 
like the conversion on the road to Damascus. 
This is a pity, for Greenwood was a crusader. 

It would be unfortunate if the literary short- 
comings and the excess of rather dull padding in 
this biography should lead to its neglect by 
those who have reaped the benefit of Green- 
wood’s labors. 

Wri B. Paton 


Scottish School of Librarianship 
Glasgow 


The Supply of Foreign Books and Periodicals to 
the Libraries of the United Kingdom: Report of 
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a Survey Made under the Auspices of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. By MARJORIE PLANT. 
London: Library Association, 1949. Pp. 60. 
2s. 6d. (2s. to members of the [British] Li- 
brary Association.) 

“There has for some time,” says the author 
of this report, “been a feeling of uncertainty 
among university librarians and others [of the 
United Kingdom] as to whether the learned and 
scientific publications of other countries are be- 
ing adequately represented on their shelves.” 
Some librarians, it appears, were inclined to 
place the blame on the local booksellers, others 
on the lack of reliable bibliographies or other 
sources of information, while many were irritat- 
ed by the import restrictions of the Board of 
Trade. To get at the truth of the matter, this 
survey was launched under the auspices of the 
University and Research Section of the Library 
Association with the assistance of the Rockefel- 
ler Foundation and was completed in December, 
1948, in the short space of seven months. 

Dr. Plant’s report will inevitably remind the 
reader of the surveys which preceded the inaug- 
uration of the Farmington Plan.‘ But it is both 
less and more than they. The objective of Met- 
calf and Williams was to ascertain the facts of a 
situation similar to that which was under survey 
here (i.e., the adequacy for research purposes of 
the acquisition of foreign books by American li- 
braries), with a view to improving the situation 
through widespread co-operative effort. Their 
reports demonstrated the logic of the Farming- 
ton Plan so effectively as to lead to its adoption, 
being otherwise of little more than statistical in- 
terest. Dr. Plant’s purpose, on the other hand, 
was “to produce any information [she] could 
which would be both relevant and helpful”; and 
if her findings fail to result in an irresistible pro- 
gram of action, she has at least succeeded in as- 
sembling the kind of data she was seeking. Her 
compilation, because of the very practical infor- 
mation and suggestions which it contains, 
should be of use to acquisitions librarians not 
only in the British Isles but everywhere. 

From the statistics on foreign book acquisi- 
tions by British libraries we learn that between 
1938 and 1947 there was a decline of 31 per cent 

*Keyes D. Metcalf and Edwin E. Williams, 
“Proposal for a Division of Responsibility among 
American Libraries in the Acquisition and Recording 
of Library Materials,”’ College and Research Librar- 
ies, V (1944), 105-9; Williams, ‘Research Library 
Acquisitions from Eight Countries,” Library Quar- 
terly, XV (1945), 313-23. 


in the gross weight of foreign books imported in- 
to the United Kingdom. (The weight of imports 
from the United States, specifically, declined 57 
per cent in that time.) During the same period, 
however, foreign acquisitions in a representa- 
tive group of thirty university, college, special, 
and public libraries (omitting the British Mu- 
seum) increased 43 per cent, with accessions of 
United States books alone increasing 124 per 
cent. The statistical tables show not only the to- 
tals of foreign book accessions in a larger group 
of 130 libraries but also the distribution of these 
accessions by country of origin, category of pub- 
lication, and type of library. The American 
publications accessioned in these libraries in 
1947 were nearly three times the number of 
French publications, which came next in order 
of frequency. Though it was not generally possi- 
ble to distinguish separate titles amorig the total 
receipts of the 130 libraries, the author con- 
cludes, for example, that the total intake of 
books by these libraries from all eleven countries 
of the South American continent during 1947 
amounted to only 96 individual books and 
pamphlets and 66 nonserial government reports, 
while the probable figures for periodicals and 
government serials from the same source were 
146 and 181, respectively. Appalling as this fig- 
ure is, there are others still more remarkable: 61 
books and pamphlets received from China and 
13 from Japan in 1947; not a single nonserial 
government report from Hungary and only 3 re- 
ports each from Austria, Bulgaria, Finland, and 
Yugoslavia during the same period. It should be 
stated, however, that the table of total acces- 
sions does not include the nonpurchase receipts 
of the British Museum; nor is it clear to what 
extent the table comprehends the accessions of 
other principal libraries, such as the Bodleian; 
these are faults in the presentation. 

The most surprising thing of all is that, hav- 
ing assembled a mass of data possessing some 
startling characteristics, the author fails to draw 
conclusions from them. Instead, she has pro- 
ceeded to lay a completely new basis for her rec- 
ommendations. She reports the results of an in- 
quiry into the number of libraries in the United 
Kingdom which are not satisfied with their re- 
ceipts of foreign books, and the causes for their 
dissatisfaction. It was found that, out of 236 re- 
sponding libraries, 114 were satisfied with their 
foreign acquisitions, while 122, or slightly more 
than half, felt the need of additional material. 
Fifty-one librarians cited lack of funds as an im- 
pediment, while 89 (including some of the 51) 
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complained of not knowing what to order. 

It is to satisfying the latter class of complaint 
that two-thirds of the report are devoted. 
Among the correctives suggested are (1) the 
“blanket” order, (2) exchange of accession lists 
of foreign books among librarians of the United 
Kingdom, (3) “organized specialization” along 
the lines of the Farmington Plan, (4) selective 
purchases based on recommendations of foreign 
librarians, and (5) exhibitions of foreign works. 
“Organized specialization” is passed over 
lightly with the citation of a few co-operative 
arrangements, of which the most notable is the 
specialization in foreign works of a literary char- 
acter by the members of the East Midlands Re- 
gional Library System. We are informed, how- 
ever, that the Library Association is making 
plans for a survey which may provide the basis 
for more widespread arrangements. 

More recently, a working party on library 
and information services of the Library Re- 
search Committee of the Library Association, to 
which was assigned the job of following up the 
recommendations of the Royal Society’s Scien- 
tific Information Conference of June-July, 
1948, has produced a “Report on the Co-opera- 
tive Provision of Books, Periodicals and Related 
Material in Libraries,’ which outlines a basic 
plan for a library service in Britain based on the 
premise that “all useful books, periodicals and 
related materials should be freely available to 
all who require them.” This plan involves the 
use of the national libraries, first- and second- 
line special libraries, regional reference libraries, 
and other lending libraries. The working party’s 
report was made available in this country as an 
appendix to the Library of Congress Informa- 
tion Bulletin for November 8-14, 1949. 

Part II of the report consists of a series of 
“regional notes” likely to be useful to a very 
wide group of librarians, indicating, country 
by country, the current (1948) state of publish- 
ing, important sources of information regarding 
new publications, and the names of foreign li- 
braries which are willing to provide copies of 
their accession lists with indications of the most 
important items. Supplemental information 
provided by the appendix includes lists of 
British libraries willing to furnish a similar serv- 
ice and also a list of foreign publishing houses. 


VERNER W. CLapp 


Library of Congress 


American and Canadian Libraries: Some Notes 
on a Visit in the Summer of 1947. By J. H. P. 
PaFrrorp. London: Library Association, 
1949. Pp. vi+42. 45.; 3s. to members of the 
Library Association. 

It is a good and salutary experience for li- 
brarians on this American continent to receive 
visits from transatlantic librarians, particularly 
when these are men of wide experience, broad 
sympathies, and high professional ideals. In the 
past few years, thanks to the policy of the 
American Library Association and its generous 
support by the Carnegie Corporation and the 
Rockefeller Foundation, we have benefited to no 
small degree from the opportunity of meeting 
these distinguished men—among them Tisser- 
ant, Kenyon, Cowley, and many others—and of 
discussing with them common problems and 
local differences. 

One of the latest of these visitors was Mr. 
J. H. P. Pafford, Goldsmiths’ Librarian of the 
University of London, who, in the summer of 
1947, under the auspices of the American Li- 
brary Association and the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, visited eighty-six libraries in Canada and 
the United States and embodied the results of 
his arduous travel, visits, and conversations in 
this forty-two-page pamphlet now issued by the 
Library Association, London. 

Roughly one-third of the report is devoted to 
university libraries, their equipment and admin- 
istration; another, to the various aspects of 
service to readers; and the final third to library 
training and co-operation, though the author is 
by no means sure which aspect of American li- 
brarianship is the most important. 

He is doubtless right in thinking that more 
attention should be paid to the content of col- 
lege courses and to the quality of graduate work 
and that improvement in these would have a 
salutary effect upon university-library holdings 
and service. The comparative paucity of bibli- 
ographies prepared by library staff members 
is noticed, and the implication is obvious: Here 
is a rich field which the professionally qualified 
are neglecting. There is also on the American 
continent a tendency to the overdoing of com- 
mittee meetings and conferences, where occa- 
sionally the printed menu promises more pro- 
fessional nourishment than the feast provides. 

Mr. Pafford questions whether the develop- 
ment of cheap “warehouse” depository libraries 
for regional service will not in the long run prove 
less satisfactory than would additions to the 
stacks of existing libraries for the same purpose. 
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The use of microfilms and microcards as an 
alternative form of library record receives some 
attention, but it is noted that the extended use 
of this type of material will depend upon the 
construction of adequate reading apparatus, 
which is still in the experimental stage. 

Mr. Pafford seems to regard readers’ aids, 
notices, exhibits, and browsing rooms as a kind 
of lure to attract students to the library, rather 
overdone in the eyes of one who is more familiar 
with the less coerced students of British univer- 
sities; and he notices the pride which American 
librarians take in “gadgets,” and the general 
“cheeriness, keenness, and industry” of library 
staffs, which are usually 50 per cent larger in 
numbers than in British libraries and have per- 
haps, as a result, more time to be optimistic. 

The problems of library training, which have 
exercised the profession formally more widely 
and for a longer time in America than in Britain, 
are reviewed (pp. 23-28), and some of the defi- 
ciencies and contradictions of our present meth- 
ods of training are noted. 

This survey of American and Canadian li- 
braries, though necessarily brief, is by no 
means superficial, and its careful study will do 
much to alleviate our professional myopia and 
help us to see ourselves as others see us, for the 
librarians’ middle name should never be 
Narcissus. 

G. R. LoMER 
McGill University Library 


Livre et document: Etudes sur le livre, les bibli- 
othéques et la documentation. Edited by GEor- 
GETTE DE GROLIER. (“Editions de la Revue du 
livre et des bibliothéques.”’) Saint-Cloud, 1943. 
Pp. 94. 

Since new publications in the field of French 
librarianship are now relatively rare, this little 
brochure merits some attention. It appears that, 
through lack of a strong central publishing 
agency for library studies in France, the com- 
paratively thin product of an ambitious few 
can be published virtually privately and still 
make some claim to representing French li- 
brarianship today. This little book gives the 
impression, by its format, of being one in a se- 
ries; but, so far as this writer has been able to 
determine, it stands alone, with no antecedents 
and no subsequent issues. 

The volume in hand is composed of a series of 
papers, chiefly of limited length and scope. 


Some of the authors are well-known names, but 
the majority are not to be found elsewhere in 
our literature. Following the numbered pages 
dedicated to the papers is a twelve-page bro- 
chure devoted exclusively to advertising the 
services of the Bureau bibliographique de 
France, which leaves this reviewer with the 
general impression that the publication as a 
whole was designed to carry the advertising. 
The above named Bureau is apparently 
staffed by the editor of this collection, who is 
the public librarian of the town of Boulogne- 
Villancourt, and one Eric de Grolier, another 
member of the family. This impression is not 
lessened by even a cursory examination of the 
book, which reveals that forty-eight of the 
ninety-four numbered pages are devoted to 
long articles by Eric de Grolier and Georgette de 
Grolier. 

The three long articles which comprise the 
significant part of this little book are of interest 
chiefly to those concerned with the development 
of the public library. Since public libraries in 
France are, like their schools, largely national- 
ized, the first long article by M. Ernest Coyec- 

ue, “Les Bibliothéques municipales de Paris: 

tude d’administration r¢aliste,” is particularly 
apt. The author is deadly earnest, and the pic- 
ture he draws of some fifty years of work within 
the serried ranks of civil servants of the Paris 
public library system is as entertaining as it is 
illuminating. A detailed picture of internecine 
warfare among the “archivistes,” “paléogra- 
phes,” and simple “‘petits-fonctionnaires” would 
be ludicrous, were it not for the seriousness of 
the results. This article outlines in detail the 
kinds of training and qualities now found in, or 
felt to be desirable for, library personnel in the 
public libraries of France. Other aspects of pub- 
lic librarianship are taken up in turn, with a 
pungent directness of criticism seldom found in 
our literature. M. Coyecque, as the “inspecteur 
honoraire des bibliothéques de la ville de Paris 
et du département de la Seine,” completes his 
work by proposing seriatim exactly how he 
thinks a municipal library system should be or- 
ganized and challenging the administration to 
carry out his suggestions. Biased or bitter though 
it may be, this is undoubtedly one of the most 
detailed pictures of the organization of the Paris 
public libraries ever written, and it should serve 
students well. 

The second and longest article of this group, 
by Eric de Grolier, is entitled “Une Politique 
nationale du livre et de la documentation.” It 
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continues the field of the previous article, ex- 
panding it to a national scale and concentrating 
more on services than on personnel. The author 
takes up, in turn, the sources of publications, 
documentation, archives, and libraries. The 
most useful part of the article is the extensive 
report on public libraries, accompanied by 
tables, graphs, and sketch maps, showing the 
growth of libraries, numbers of inhabitants 
served, size of libraries, size of budgets, loans, 
and many other measures which can be com- 
pared with now universally applied methods of 
determining levels of library service. The survey 
includes academic libraries and special libraries 
and illustrates graphically the geographic con- 
centrations of library service throughout 
France. This is a survey on two planes, one 
historic and the other contemporary, and the 
author gently notes the significant differences 
between library service in the United States and 
elsewhere as compared with France. The survey 
follows closely the pattern of Carleton Joeckel’s 
work in this field and represents a notable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of French libraries. 

The remaining articles in this volume are of 
minor interest only. A fairly long article by 
Georgette de Grolier on display in public librar- 
ies adds little to the quality of the book. The 
black-and-white illustrations are poorly repro- 
duced in printing and represent rather primitive 
efforts at best. There are short pieces on Aslib, 
on photomicrography, on wartime publishing in 
Great Britain, on the Children’s Book Council; 
but none of these is of great import. 

The collection, as indicated above, contains 
some material of high quality. It is unfortunate, 
in the eyes of the reviewer, that these valuable 
essays are surrounded by a heterogeneous group 
of ephemeral and commercial matter. Nonethe- 
less, the work remains important for its two no- 
table studies, one local and one national, and it 
should serve students of the libraries of France 
for many years to come. 

JERROLD ORNE 


Washington University Libraries 


Ergebnisse und Fortschritte der Bibliographie in 
Deutschland seit dem ersten Weltkrieg. By 
Joris Vorstivs. Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 
1948. Pp. 172. 

This summing-up of developments in Ger- 
man bibliography since World War I by Dr. 

Vorstius, professor of library science at the 


University of Berlin and editor of the Zeniral- 
blatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, has the twofold dis- 
tinction of being the first treatise on this subject 
to be published and the most noteworthy con- 
tribution to the literature of library science 
which has come from Europe since the close of 
World War II. Covering, as it does, the period 
immediately subsequent to Schneider’s defini- 
tive Handbuch der Bibliographie, it will prove an 
indispensable supplementary guide to German 
bibliography. 

The work is divided into two main sections. 
The first, devoted to general problems of biblio- 
graphical theory and practice, discusses basic 
principles, originators of bibliographies, produc- 
tion of bibliographies, relationships to interna- 
tional bibliography, documentation, and stand- 
ardization. The second and major section is a 
comprehensive analysis of progress in the fol- 
lowing individual fields: international bibliogra- 
phy; national bibliography; personal bibliogra- 
phy; regional bibliography; subject bibliogra- 
phy; language and literature; history and folk- 
lore; philosophy, education, and religion; art 
and music; law, politics, and economics; general 
science; mathematics; inorganic sciences; or- 
ganic sciences; medicine; technology; agricul- 
ture and forestry. The Index is regrettably 
meager, providing only one entry, either by 
author or by title, for each work cited. A listing 
by both author and title would have facilitated 
greatly the frequent reference to this volume 
which will be made by those seeking the latest 
available survey of German bibliography in all 
fields. 

Dr. Vorstius sketches the ebb and flow of 
German bibliographical achievement against a 
background of economic and political vicissi- 
tudes. Recovering slowly from the disastrous ef- 
fects of World War I and the inflation which 
followed it, bibliography was not fully revived 
in Germany until about 1924. Reaching its 
height in the late twenties and early thirties, 
German bibliography reflected the co-operative, 
internationalist spirit of the reconstruction era 
in its enthusiastic participation in international 
bibliographical activities such as those of the 
League of Nations Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation and the International Biblio- 
graphical Institute in Brussels. This period saw 
the production of such famous German contri- 
butions to international bibliography as the sec- 
ond edition of the Index bibliographicus, the In- 
ternationale Bibliographie der Geschichtswissen- 
schaft, the Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke, the 
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Deutscher Gesamtkatalog, the Internationale Bi- 
bliographie des Buch- und Bibliothekswesens, and 
the Internationaler Jahresbericht der Biblio- 
graphie. 

With the coming of the National Socialist era 
in 1933, German bibliography experienced an 
initial stimulus, owing to the high degree of cen- 
tralization in all phases of national life, but suf- 
fered in the long run from the ever increasing 
isolation of National Socialist Germany from 
the rest of the world. No longer permitted par- 
ticipation in the work of international organiza- 
tions, and denied free intercourse with foreign 
scholarship, German bibliography had already 
begun to lose ground, especially in nonscientific 
fields, before its disruption once again in the 
holocaust of war. 

Although the history of German bibliograph- 
ical achievement during the last three decades 
has been one of unequal advances in various 
fields rather than a record of planned progress 
on all fronts, Dr. Vorstius, in reviewing the bib- 
liographical field as a whole, finds a considerable 
gain in prestige and performance. The most pro- 
foundly significant development in German bib- 
liography during this century of faction and 
strife has been the steadily increasing accept- 
ance of the conviction that bibliography, an ac- 
tivity vital to intellectual life, cannot thrive 
without conference and co-operation among 
men and nations. 


LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON 


University of Kentucky Library 


Die Sachkatalogisierung in den wissenschaft- 
lichen Allgemeinbibliotheken Deutschlands. 
By Joris Vorstrus. Leipzig: Otto Harras- 
sowitz, 1948. Pp. viiit+58. 


The techniques of the subject approach to 
the holdings of German research libraries differ 
considerably from Anglo-American practice. 
For example, the only library in Germany which 
has a dictionary catalog is the Augsburg Stadt- 
bibliothek, and the alphabetical subject catalog 


(Schlagwortkatalog) is really an innovation 
which began to catch on only after World War 
I. The classed catalog (Realkatalog or systemati- 
scher Katalog"), often serving simultaneously as 


* The terminology is confusing. The Realkatalog 
is also known as Fachkatalog, Sachkatalog, and wis- 
senschaftlicher Katalog. However, in the early part of 


a shelf list, has been the main channel of ap- 
proach to the subject matter of German re- 
search libraries for the last two centuries. 


In the twentieth century the classed catalog 
has been subjected to a rather careful re-exami- 
nation with respect to both practice and theory. 
Most striking from our standpoint has been the 
criticism of its dual role as a shelf list and a key 
to the subject matter of the collections (“sys- 
tematischer Katalog mit Standortbindung’’). 
As a result, relatively few German research li- 
braries are still bound to the “Dogma der sys- 
tematischen Aufstellung” (phrase coined by 
Georg Leyh in the Zentralblatt fiir Bibliotheks- 
wesen, XXIX [1912], 241-59, and XXX [1913], 
97-136); the majority have gone over to some 
more or less arbitrary system of shelving (““me- 
chanische Aufstellung”’). But theoretical review 
of the structure of the classed catalog itself has 
also been fruitful, and qualitative improvements 
have been effected in many libraries. 


Vorstius lists the libraries which have each 
type of catalog and gives pertinent historical 
notes. Purposes, theories, and rules are dis- 
cussed in considerable detail with references to 
the extensive German literature in this field. 
Comparing the two types of subject catalogs, he 
rejects the notion that a library should select 
one or the other, pointing out that each catalog 
performs a different function. However, the al- 
phabetical subject catalog has suffered when- 
ever a choice has been made. In view of its 
greater elasticity and handiness, the alphabeti- 
cal subject catalog receives the indorsement of 
the author, who argues that every research li- 
brary should have one, even though reorganiza- 
tion of cataloging functions is necessary in order 
to construct and maintain it. 

Vorstius’ study, although brief, is well organ- 
ized and makes a rational presentation of the 
situation in the German research libraries. It 
throws subject cataloging into a historical per- 
spective that we in America are only now begin- 
ning to acquire. At the same time, Vorstius 
points the way for future planning, an essential 
to proper reconstruction of the German research 
library system. 


LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON 


University of Kentucky Library 


the nineteenth century the alphabetical subject 
catalog was called the Realkatalog. 
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Introduction to Reference Books. By A. D. Ros- 
ERTS, F.L.A. London: Library Association 
(Chaucer House, Malet Place, W.C.1.), 1948. 
Pp. viii+181. 12s. 

Based on the author’s lectures in the School 
of Librarianship, University College, London, 
this volume aims “‘to serve as an adequate guide 
to those general works of reference which a 
British library student may be expected to 
know.” 

The opening chapter defines reference books, 
describes types of reference libraries, and evalu- 
ates the literature of reference, including the 
British forerunners by Cowley, McColvin, and 
Esdaile and some American, German, and 
French counterparts. Eleven successive chap- 
ters then review selected reference sources by 
type in relation to inquiries. A final chapter, 
“Dealing with More Difficult Enquiries,” out- 
lines a procedure for reference work. 

Having myself just completed the manu- 
script for the third edition of an American 
counterpart, I found the Introduction stimulat- 
ing. Every page carried on it those burdens of 
decision affecting selection and sequence that 
every reference teacher knows so well from ex- 
perience. In my opinion, Mr. Roberts has 
in most cases decided exceedingly well, and I 
know he will recognize the habits of the teacher 
in some of the questions here raised. 

Many reference teachers prefer to begin their 
introduction to reference books with diction- 
aries; others start with bibliographies; a few 
lead off with biographies. Mr. Roberts favors 
the teachers who introduce reference books with 
encyclopedias. There is much to be said for that 
beginning, because recent studies of the sources 
used in answering reference questions show en- 
cyclopedias leading all the rest. 

Mr. Roberts then introduces his students 
successively to dictionaries; newspapers and 
other records of current events, including year- 
books; directories and other business publica- 
tions; bibliographies; serials; bibliographies of 
in-print and recent books; bibliographies of 
older British books; directories of societies and 
institutions and bibliographies of their publica- 
tions; government publications; atlases and 
maps. An “Addenda, 1948” following the chap- 
ter on “Difficult Enquiries” completes the text. 

Reference teachers will question certain se- 
quence decisions: the separation, for example, of 
newspapers and recent events sources (chap. iv) 
from serials (chap. vii), especially since the lat- 
ter chapter also has some discussion on the ori- 


gin of newspapers. Similarly, some teachers will 
not want directories (chap. v), although related 
primarily to business, to be treated separately 
from directories of societies (chap. x). Most 
teachers will favor an earlier treatment of at- 
lases and maps (here next to the last chapter) 
and an uninterrupted study of bibliographies 
(chaps. vi, viii, ix). 

But Mr. Roberts is likely to find teachers ob- 
jecting most of all to what appears to be a 
slight to biography reference sources. Study 
after study of reference questions in American 
libraries has shown biographical inquiries to be 
so frequent that special attention to biographi- 
cal reference sources and early placement have 
been deemed essential in any beginning refer- 
ence course. There is no separate chapter on bi- 
ography in Mr. Roberts’ book, though there is 
frequent reference to that category. 

The section on reference reviews favors for- 
eign-language titles perhaps a little more than 
the beginning American reference course calls 
for and omits such significant American current 
reviews as Subscription Books Bulletin and Cur- 
rent Reference Books. There is a good chapter on 
encyclopedias, including a clear, compact dis 
tinction between long- and short-article pat- 
terns, a readable history, and an understanding 
discrimination between the academic and the 
popular concept. The school encyclopedia, how- 
ever, which has introduced so many pattern in- 
novations and of which there are good British 
examples, is not mentioned at all. 

Good methodology, employed throughout, is 
especially concentrated in the first and last 
chapters. After nearly twenty years of teaching 
reference work I am inclined to agree that some 
students can and some cannot take their meth- 
odology in terms of general principles. For those 
who cannot, these chapters read like “how to be- 
come a detective in six lessons.”” But for those 
who can, they wiil be packed with ideas for a 
variety of real reference situations. 

There will be the usual criticisms of “inaccura- 
cies” from reference workers plying their trade. 
Some of these will be the mention of typo- 
graphical errors like C. Fordman for Fadiman 
(p. 29), and others will be objections to listing 
the New International Encyclopedia (p. 24) as 
one of “two other modern encyclopedias pub- 
lished in the United States.” Still other criti- 
cisms will be based on “fixes” which we teachers 
develop as we teach our classes year after year, 
and no doubt this review has already exempli- 


fied that. 
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But the over-all impression of Mr. Roberts’ 
book is favorable. Solid work has gone into the 
selection and description of titles and much 
thought into relating sources to reference situa- 
tions. Although intended primarily for British 
library-school students, American reference 
workers will find Introduction to Reference Books 
worthy of careful reading. 

Louis SHORES 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


“North Texas Regional Union List of Serials: 
Comprising the Libraries of North Texas 
State Teachers College, Southern Methodist 
University, Southwestern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Texas Christian University, 
Texas State College for Women, and the 
Public Libraries of Dallas and Fort Worth.” 
Edited by ArtHurR M. Samp .ey and Louise 
Evans. Rev. ed. Denton, Tex.: North Texas 
State Teachers College, August 1, 1948. Pp. 
xvi+772. (Mimeographed. ) 

The present revision of the “North Texas 
Regional Union List of Serials” can be regarded 
as “another union list” extending the record of 
the serials holdings of American libraries as 
shown in the national Union List of Serials ; in 
addition, it may be considered as a document 
presenting the partial history of a venture in 
regional library co-operation. 

The significant steps in the history of the 
project, as outlined by Arthur M. Sampley in 
the Introduction, include a survey of the re- 
sources of the libraries of the region, conducted 
co-operatively, as a preliminary to the decision 
to make and maintain a union list of serials; 
the construction of a master card file showing 
serials holdings of the participating libraries; 
the publication of the first edition of the 
“North Texas Regional Union List of Serials” 
(1943) and two supplements; the compilation 
of a master-list of serials desiderata for the 
region, with assignment of single titles to the 
appropriate co-operating libraries; and the sys- 
tematic effort, by each participating library, to 
fill in gaps shown by the survey. Among the 
results of these efforts, as shown by the tables 
in the Introduction, are (1) an increase in 
titles held, ranging from 49 per cent (for in- 
complete files) to 85 per cent (for complete 
and current files)—and with it, despite the de- 
clared purpose of eliminating duplication, a 


slight increase in the percentage of titles held 
by more than one participating library—and 
(2) an increase in interlibrary co-operation in 
the use of resources and (incidentally) inter- 
change of library privileges between two of the 
participating institutions. It seems safe to 
assume that as a project in library co-operation 
the “North Texas Regional Union List of 
Serials” has come reasonably close to the goal 
set for it. It is not so clear how useful it may 
be to libraries in general. 

For general reference use, the value of a 
local union list of serials depends chiefly upon 
(1) the number of new libraries it adds to those 
already represented in union lists and (2) the 
new titles and other bibliographical information 
it adds to what is already on record. In so far 
as it duplicates existing information, it is pure 
waste. 

In this respect, the “North Texas List” may 
prove disappointing. Three of the libraries, to 
be sure, are not included in the second edition 
of the general “Union List of Serials”; and the 
practice of breaking down holdings by issue 
(for incomplete volumes) for serials appearing 
not more than once a month represents a con- 
tribution in exactness of information. In gen- 
eral, however, the excellent pattern of the 
Gregory Union List has been followed so faith- 
fully that an enormous amount of the material 
in this volume is of value only for purposes of 
interlibrary loan. Selection has been made, on 
the whole, without deviation from the criteria 
established by Gregory. An exception has been 
made, fortunately, for certain local material, 
for which the list becomes a valuable reference 
tool. An excellent example is the section, run- 
ning to several pages, which is deyoted to 
serials issued by various local Baptist organiza- 
tions in Texas. Similarly, newspapers have 
been included wherever they are important for 
the region. Federal documents, however, and 
even Texas documents (with some exceptions), 
have generally been omitted. 

Notwithstanding such omissions, the total 
bulk of the volume is formidable, running to 
nearly eight hundred leaves, and makes the 
material almost as awkward to handle as the 
original edition of Gregory. Much space is con- 
sumed by the repetition of all the standard 
Gregory notes and references; for the user out- 
side Texas, of course, all this information is 
available more conveniently elsewhere. Another 
explanation for the size of the book is the 
necessity of reproducing typewritten copy. De- 
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spite evidence of painstaking care in an elabo- 
rate undertaking, errors can be found; and the 
substitution of clumsy typewritten approxima- 
tions for the plus sign and the parallel verticals 
of Gregory makes a rather unpleasant page. 
Evidently because of the use of typewriting in- 
stead of print, accents are freely omitted, with 
such results as “Universite” and “Beiblatter.” 

As a local record and a tool for interlibrary 
loan, this list is admirable; as a bibliographical 
source, it will have only limited usefulness out- 
side the area of immediate concern. 


Ropert W. WapsworTH 
University of Chicago Library 


Author Headings for the Official Publications 
of the State of Louisiana. By Lucy B. Foote. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 
1948. Pp. x+125. $4.50. 


This list of the author headings of the gov- 
ernmental departments, bureaus, boards, and 
other agencies of the territory and state of 
Louisiana is the second in the series of state 
headings, a project initiated several years ago 
by the Special Committee on Author Headings 
of the ALA Division of Cataloging and Classi- 


fication. It is based on two earlier compilations 
by Miss Foote, the first, a Master’s thesis at 
the University of Illinois in 1935, entitled 
“Official Publications of the State of Louisiana,” 
and the second, entitled Bibliography of the 
Official Publications of Louisiana, 1803-1934, 
published in 1942. Considerable additional re- 
search was needed to verify and correct entries 
in the earlier lists and to extend the listing 
through 1947. That the task was not a simple 
one is suggested by what the compiler terms 
“complicating elements.” Among these she lists 
the bilingual requirements existing from 1803 
to 1864; the institutions peculiar to the state 
under a government based upon French civil 
law rather than upon common law—the origin 
of other state governments; repeated reorgani- 
zations of the state government effected by 
each of ten constitutions which were adopted 
in the course of the state’s history; and, in 
recent years, attacks upon the constitutionality 
of the reorganization acts of 1940. 

In addition to the author headings of official 
agencies as found in the law (April, 1803, to 
December, 1947) the list includes a good many 
semiofficial agencies and some private institu- 


tions—the latter either because of partial sup- 
port by state funds or because their reports to 
the legislature were published as state docu- 
ments. Included also are some twenty entries 
for the territory of Orleans, the portion of the 
Louisiana Purchase incorporated in the present 
state of Louisiana. The name of each agency is 
given in the form found in the law creating it, 
and, whenever possible, reference is made to 
the specific section of the enabling act authoriz- 
ing the name. Contained in the note following a 
high percentage of the headings is a brief his- 
tory of the agency with date of establishment 
and abolition, mergers, changes of names, etc., 
and “See also” references to related agencies. 

In conformity with the rules set up by the 
Special Committee on State Author Headings, 
an alphabetical arrangement under direct form 
of entry has been employed, author entries are 
given in capital letters, and “See” references in 
lower case. A particularly helpful feature is the 
generous use of cross-references from variant 
forms of a name, the catchword part of a head- 
ing, and the topical grouping of related entries 
under such captions as “Experiment Stations,” 
“Hospitals,” and “Trade Schools.” Subdivisions 
of a department are listed under the name of 
the department and in some cases also as cross- 
references under the name of the division 
itself. Thus, the “Board of Finance,” a division 
in the “Department of Finance,” is found listed 
in its alphabetical place in the divisions under 
“LOUISIANA. DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE” and 
also as a cross-reference to the department un- 
der “Louisiana. Board of Finance.” 

The list contains approximately 825 author 
entries, both current and obsolete, and half 
again as many cross-references. Of the total 
number of author headings, slightly over 15.5 
per cent are found in identical form in the 
Library of Congress Catalog of Printed Cards. 
An additional! thirty or so headings found in the 
LC list are given as cross-references in the 
Louisiana list and about half-a-dozen cross- 
references in LC as entry headings in the pres- 
ent list. The above comparison gives some indi- 
cation of the relative amount of help that li- 
brarians and others working with Louisiana 
state documents may, at the present time, ex- 
pect to receive from the two sources of infor- 
mation. 

Examination of the discrepancies in form of 
entry name as given in the LC catalog and the 
Louisiana list well illustrates the hazards of 
attempting to establish the entry for govern- 
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ment publications solely from the publications 
themselves. It reveals, further, that the com- 
piler has in a number of instances interpreted 
the ALA rule to enter an agency under its 
latest name in the same way that Miss Markley 
did in the Alabama list. For example, under the 
heading “LOUISIANA. LEGISLATURE” is found 
this note: “Until 1921, this body was known as 
the General Assembly, but under Art. III, Con- 
stitution 1921, sec. 1, it became known as the 
Legislature of the state of Louisiana.” Despite 
the fact that from 1812 until 1921 the official 
name of this body was “General Assembly,” 
not “Legislature,” the former name is used 
only as a cross-reference and not as an entry 
heading. 

In the same way “LOUISIANA. STATE LIBRARY, 
BATON ROUGE” is given as the entry name, and 
a cross-reference is made from “Louisiana. Li- 
brary Commission,” even though the latter was 
apparently the official name of this agency from 
the time of its creation in 1920 until 1946, when 
it was changed to “Louisiana State Library.” 
A similar, though less understandable, entry is 
found under “LOUISIANA. UNIVERSITY OF LOUISI- 
ANA, NEW ORLEANS.” Here the note reads: “By 
Articles 137 and 138, Constitution 1845, the 
University of Louisiana in New Orleans was 
created.... By Act 43, 1884 this institution 
became known as Tulane University of Louisi- 
ana.” With the expectation, then, that for pub- 
lications after 1884 the entry would be under 
Tulane University, one is somewhat baffled to 
find only a reference reading, “Tulane Univer- 
sity of Louisiana, New Orleans. See LOUISIANA. 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA, NEW ORLEANS.” 

Entry under the latest name with reference 
from earlier forms has, therefore, not been con- 
sistently followed. Another example is found in 
the entries for the “State Department of Edu- 
cation” and the “Department of Education.” 
Here both forms of the name have been used as 
author headings, and the relationship between 
the two is indicated in a note. A “See also” 
reference under each ties up the two headings. 
This would seem to be the most logical and 
practical solution of the problem. 

The above criticism of relatively minor 
points is not intended to minimize the im- 
portance of the present list or to detract from 
its value as a reference tool. The question of 
interpretation of this basic rule of entry has 
been raised solely to suggest that agreement on 
this point among compilers of other state lists 


would undoubtedly increase the usefulness of 
future compilations in the series. 

The Louisiana list is clearly the result of 
intelligent planning, long and painstaking re- 
search, and skilful execution. As an authorita- 
tive source of information for the cataloger and 
the bibliographer working with Louisiana state 
documents it will have inestimable value; and 
as a step forward in the bibliographic control of 
state publications it represents a significant 
achievement. It is to be hoped that compilers 
of succeeding lists will be able to maintain the 
high standards of workmanship exemplified in 
the first two publications in the series. 


Rosert R. DoucLass 
Library School 
University of Texas 


Public Administration Libraries: A Manual of 
Practice. Prepared by the COMMITTEE OF 
THE SociaAL Scrence Group of the SPECIAL 
Lipraries Association. (“Public Adminis- 
tration Service Publications,” No. 102.) Chi- 
cago: Public Administration Service, 1948. 
Pp. 91. $2.50. 


Source Materials in Public Administration: A 
Selected Bibliography Reprinted from PAS 
Publication No. roz. (“Public Administration 
Service Publications,” No. 102A.) Chicago: 
Public Administration Service, 1948. Pp. 30. 
$1.00. 

The text of Public Administration Libraries is 
a reprint of the 1941 edition of the same title. 
Because the fundamentals of public administra- 
tion library organization and management pre- 
sented in the earlier edition are as applicable to 
today’s needs as they were foresighted in 1941, 
no change in the text was needed. 

The reprinted matter in the volume under 
consideration includes a brief but clear picture 
of various types of libraries in the public admin- 
istration field (e.g., municipal reference; state 
leagues of municipalities; county public admin- 
istrations; legislative reference; state, regional, 
and federal agencies; citizens’ organizations; 
research organizations; and those of public offi- 
cials), with a description of the scope, use, and 
nature of the collections in each type of library. 
Also discussed are cataloging and classification 
processes, the furniture and supplies needed, 
preparation and care of materials for circulation 
(including clippings, pamphlets, periodicals, 
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maps, newspapers, pictures, and microfilm, as 
well as books), administrative functions of plan- 
ning, organization, personnel, working condi- 
tions, budgets and finance, and public relations 
and reporting. Finally, there is a concise, yet 
comprehensive, chapter on how to make the li- 
brary serve as a working laboratory of informa- 
tion rather than as a storeroom of facts. 

Chapter ii, “Materials and Their Acquisi- 
tion,” contains the only strictly new material. 
All lists of references have been revised and 
greatly augmented, as is mentioned in the prefa- 
tory note, to reflect “the significant expansion of 
the literature of public administration.” This 
is the section from which the lists in the second 
publication under review were printed. 

These manuals are the work of a committee 
in the Social Science Group of the Special Li- 
braries Association, whose chairman was Mrs. 
Lucile L. Keck, librarian of the Joint Reference 
Library in Chicago. Two others of the original 
committee, Mrs. Ione E. Dority, librarian of 
the Bureau of Government at the University of 
Michigan, and Mrs. Rebecca R. Rankin, li- 
brarian of the Municipal Reference Library of 
New York City, are responsible with Mrs. Keck 
for the careful revision of the list of publications 
in the 1948 edition. 

Although Public Administration Libraries 
was written with the needs of the public admin- 
istration librarians (especially those inexperi- 
enced in library techniques) in mind, its practi- 
cal suggestions are adaptable to any special li- 
brary. It could also serve as a refresher text for 
many an experienced librarian. 

Charles S. Ascher said in his foreword to the 
first edition: “Perhaps the librarian-authors 
really have the last word: reading the manual 
may persuade the organization executive that 
he should have a full-time, trained librarian if 
his collection is to be a really useful tool for re- 
search.” 


Rose L. VoRMELKER 


Business Information Bureau 


Cleveland Public Library 


“Maps, Their Care, Repair and Preservation in 
Libraries.” By CLarA Eout LeGear. Wash- 
ington: Library of Congress, Reference De- 
partment, Maps Division, 1949. Pp. ix+46. 
$0.30. (Lithoprinted.) Copies are available 
from the Card Division, Library of Congress. 


Maps have not yet attained in our libraries 
the status that they merit in view of their 
unique contribution to study and research, on 
one hand, and their value as reference material 
to the general public, on the other. Various fac- 
tors are responsible for this unfortunate situa- 
tion, among them the difficulties in housing a 
map collection, the special problems involved in 
the care and preservation of maps, and the lack 
of assurance among librarians as to the most 
satisfactory techniques and methods of pro- 
cedure. 

Mrs. LeGear is ably prepared to formulate a 
manual on maps, having at her command years 
of experience at the Library of Congress, famil- 
iarity with all the important map collections in 
Washington and New York, and acquaintance 
with various map collections in other parts of 
the country. She has observed many practices in 
operation, some tried and tested by time and 
found to be good, others local improvisations. 
The manual is not offered as a catechism on 
techniques and procedures but rather as a “‘pre- 
liminary draft” presenting the scope and nature 
of map problems and summarizing procedures 
currently in use in various libraries. Diversity in 
practice and equipment is noted, and the li- 
brarian is invited to become acquainted with 
alternative solutions prior to making decisions 
most appropriate to his individual needs. 

The manual covers procedures in processing; 
treatment of various types of maps, globes, re- 
lief models, atlases, and rare material; mounting 
methods and equipment, including repairing 
and cleaning; map filing equipment, with illus- 
trations of types of folders and boxes and a list 
of companies making map cases; and, finally, 
comments regarding plans for the map room. 
About one-third of the manual is devoted to 
mounting, a fact which should convince one that 
the matter should be taken seriously or else be 
left to other, more expert, hands. A detailed 
table of contents forms a convenient index, and 
an extensive annotated bibliography will be of 
great help to anyone who wishes to pursue fur- 
ther any aspect of the problems. 

There is much information, well-tempered 
advice, and refreshing evidence of good sense 
about map problems in this manual which li 
brarians would do well to heed. In general, the 
manual will be of value to all librarians handling 
maps, regardless of the size of the collections in- 
volved, and to all administrators who want the 
problems of maintenance of maps in libraries 
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organized and clarified for immediate survey 
and study. The rock that may sink the boat, or 
at least give it a rough voyage, is that of finance. 
The library should, therefore, study its financial 
structure, remembering that upkeep is as im- 
portant as initial outlay. Mrs. LeGear has out- 
lined the scope and nature of the structure as 
calling for financial support beyond the cost of 
the maps themselves. With this manual in hand 
a library can recheck its current procedures or 
can more readily formulate a program for the 
development of a map collection. The way may 
be costly, but the results are worth the effort of 
careful planning, and libraries should not forget 
that, as Mrs. LeGear has pointed out, “if prop- 
erly handled, maps are easy to use.” 


AGNES WHITMARSH 
Map Library 
University of Chicago 


Japanese Prints: Bunché to Utamaro: In the Col- 
lection of Louis V. Ledoux. Catalog by the 
owner, with twenty plates in full color and 
thirty-nine in halftone. New York: E. 
Weyhe, 1949. Pp. 120. $25.00. 


This is the third volume of the catalog which 
Mr. Ledoux made of his private collection. The 
two preceding volumes dealt with the so-called 
“Primitives” and with Harunobu and Shunshd, 
respectively. The present volume describes nine 
prints by Bunché (1725-94), four by Shigemasa 
(1738-1820), four by Koryiisai (active from ca. 
1765 to 1781), two by Shunchd (1743-1812), 
four by Kiyonaga (1752-1814), six by Shunman 
(1757-1820), and twenty-four woodcuts by 
Utamaro (1754-1806). 

The author’s pattern makes his catalog ideal: 
a short biography and appreciation of each art- 
ist is followed by the reproduction of all the 
prints with which he is represented in the 
Ledoux collection. These reproductions are in 
large size, and each is faced by a description of 
the subject matter, including the name of the 
person depicted, and, in the case of an actor, the 
specific role, title of the play, and date and place 
of the performance. The state of preservation is 
noted, and so is the color scheme. Signatures, 
seals, publishers’ marks, and inscriptions are 
given in transliteration and translation. 

There is only one print (No. 45) where the 


persons represented might have been, but were 
not, identified. It is a very famous woodcut by 
Utamaro, showing the half-length portraits of 
three girls. They are Takashima O-Hisa, Tomi- 
tomo Toyohina, and Nanigawa O-Kita, reput- 
edly the most beautiful girls in Edo around 
1795. 

As said before, this is a model catalog; but 
what will make it a treasure in every library are 
the twenty color plates. They are the best re- 
productions of Japanese woodcuts this reviewer 
has ever seen. Since the quality of the original 
is outstanding in every case, a good many per- 
sons will be sorely tempted to commit an act of 
biblioclasm. 

Lupwic BACHHOFER 


University of Chicago 


Index-Catalogue of the Library of the Surgeon 
General’s Office. Issued by the U.S. Army 
Medical Library. (“Fourth Series,” Vol. X.) 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1948. Pp. 138+994. $4.25. 

Once termed the “greatest contribution to 
medicine” that America has made, the Jndex- 
Catalogue of the Library of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office is now in its fifty-seventh volume, 
having listed 2,865,201 subject entries and 
492,554 author entries to date. The current 
volume, the tenth of the “Fourth Series,” 
covers the alphabet block M-MEZ, listing 
5,890 books and pamphlets and 62,876 journal 
articles under 7,214 author entries and 6,943 
subject entries in that block. The style of this 
mammoth medico-bibliography has not been 
changed from previous volumes issued. 

Superseding the last list (issued in 1937 as 
Part 2 of the “Synopsis of Style” of the 
“Fourth Series,” Vol. IT) is a 138-page supple- 
ment of a “List of Abbreviations for Serial 
Publications Used in the Fourth Series of the 
Index-Catalogue,” giving abbreviations adopted 
by the /ndex-Catalogue, short title, and place of 
publication. It is to be hoped that the 1,500,000 
cards now comprising the “manuscript” Jndex- 
Catalogue soon too will see publication. 


GERTRUDE MINSK 
Bio-medical Libraries 
University of Chicago 
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paises del antiguo Virreinato del Rio dela Piata in- 
sertas en publicaciones periddicas y cuerpos docu- 
mentales. By J. Lours TRENTI Rocamora. Bue- 
nos Aires: Instituto Bibliotecolégico, Universidad 
de Buenos Aires, 1948. Pp. 126. 

““A Report on American University Presses.”’ By 
CHESTER Kerr. Association of American Univer- 
sity Presses, 1949. Pp. 302. (Lithoprinted.) (A 
limited supply of copies of this report for free dis- 
tribution is available from the American Council 
of Learned Societies, 1219 Sixteenth St., Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 

Report of a Survey of the Libraries of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, November 1948—M arch 1949. 
By Lours R. Wrison and Ropert W. Orr. Au- 
burn: Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1949. Pp. 
215. 

Rules for Descriptive Cataloging in the Library of Con- 
gress (Adopted by the American Library Associa- 
tion). Issued by the Descriptive CATALOGING 
Diviston, LrsprRARY OF CONGRESS. Washington: 
Library of Congress, 1949. Pp. 141. $1.50. 
(Copies may be obtained from The Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C.) 

‘The Sadleir-Black Gothic Collection.” By RoBert 
K. Brack. Charlottesville: Bibliographical Soci- 
ety of the University of Virginia, University of 
Virginia Library, 1949. Pp. 15. (Lithoprinted.) 

“Selective Checklist of Prints and Photographs Re- 
cently Cataloged and Made Available for Refer- 


ence: Lots 2280-2984.” Prepared by the Prints 
AND PHOTOGRAPHS Drvrtsion, LrpRARY OF CON- 
Gress. Washington: Library of Congress, 1949. 
Pp. 58. (Planographed.) 

“Serials Acquisitions: Additions and Corrections 
Made to the Union List of Serials, August 1, 
1949.” Compiled by the Girt AND EXCHANGE 
Section, New York State Liprary. Albany, 
N.Y.: University of the State of New York, 1949. 
Pp. 58. (Mimeographed.) (Requests for copies 
may be addressed to Mrs. Ethel Lansing, Gift 
and Exchange Section, New York State Library, 
Albany 1, N.Y.) 

A Short History of Chinese Art. By HuGO MunsTER- 
BERG. New York: Philosophical Library, 1949. 
Pp. 227. $5.00. 

The South American Handbook, 1949: South America, 
Central America, Mexico, Cuba. New York: H.W 
Wilson Co., 1949. Pp. 766. $1.50. 

Standards of Bibliographical Description. By Curt 
F. BUHLER, James G. MCManaway, and Law- 
RENCE C. Wrorn, Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1949. Pp. viii4-120. $2.50. 

Stories: A List of Stories To Tell and To Read Aloud. 
Compiled by Euvtatr: Srernmetz. New York: 
New York Public Library, 1949. Pp. 99. $¢.75. 

The Story of Maps. By Lioyp A, Brown. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1949. Pp. xix+397. $7.50. 

The Subject Index to Periodicals, 1947. Issued by the 
[British] Lrprary ASSOCIATION; general editor, 
T. RowLanp Powe. London: Library Associa- 
tion, 1949. Pp. xi+311. £5. 5s. od. 

“Summary of Proceedings, Third Annual Confer- 
ence of the American Theological Library Asso- 
ciation, June 20-21, 1949.”" Pp. 59. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) (Distributed by Robert F. Beach, Sec- 
retary, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ll.) 

“A Supplement to the Woodward & McManaway 
Check List of English Plays 1641-1700.” By 
Frepson Bowers. Charlottesville: Bibliogra- 
phical Society of the University of Virginia, Uni- 
versity of Virginia Library, 1949. Pp. 22. $1.00. 
(Mimeographed.) 

A Survey of the Libraries of the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. By Maurice F. TAuBer and WILLIAM - 
H. Jesse. Blacksburg, Va.: Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, 1949. Pp. 120. 

“The Third Princeton Conference: A Meeting of the 
Cooperative Committee on Library Building 
Plans Held at the Firestone Library, Princeton 
University, Princeton, New Jersey, April 4, 
1949.” Pp. x+67. $2.50. (Lithoprinted.) (For 
sale by S. A. McCarthy, Secretary, Cooperative 
Committee on Library Building Plans, Cornell 
University Library, Ithaca, N.Y.) 

“Titelbeskrywing en alfabetisering vir die alfabetiese 
outeurs- en titelkatalogus.” By P. C. Coetzee. 
Pretoria: Departement Biblioteekkunde, Univer- 
siteit van Pretoria, 1949. Pp. iii+-58. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 

The Use of Television by the Public Library. By the 
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LrBrary Pustiic RELATIONS CounciL, AMERICAN ‘‘Work Measurement in Public Libraries: A Report 

Lrprary Association. Chicago: American Li- to the Director of the Public Library Inquiry.” 

brary Association, 1949. Pp. 35. $1.00. By Watson O’D. Prerce. New York: Social Sci- 
The Washington Book Mart: A Descriptive Guide to ence Research Council (230 Park Ave.), June, 

the Libraries, the Field Library Services, the Public 1949. Pp. v+238. (Planographed.) 

Information Offices, and the Procurement Offices of | Your Child’s Speech and How To Improve It. By AMY 

the Federal Government, Located in Washington, BisHop CHAPIN and RutH Lunoprn. Cleveland: 

D.C. Compiled and edited by Huperta A. Press of Western Reserve University, 1949. Pp. 

Prince. New York: Oceana Publications, 1949. 30. $0.75. 

Pp. 260. $10.00. 
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The University Library 


A STUDY OF THE ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION, 
AND FUNCTIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


By Louis Round Wilson and Maurice F. Tauber 


The American university library has shared in the significant growth of 
the modern university since 1900. In this systematic study of the principles 
and methods which characterize eypoany | library organization, olalaites. 
tion, and function, generalizations are formulated for the first time for 
this highly important part of the modern American university. They will be 
especially useful to aid university librarians in the effective performance of the 
tasks of assisting scholars in teaching and research. Others who will find it valu- 
able are university administrators, now largely responsible for obtaining finan- 
cial support of libraries, members of university faculties and learned societies 
who make extensive use of materials, as well as students preparing to cope with 
the problems of university library administration. $6.00 
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FORGOTTEN RELIGIONS 


A Symposium Edited by VERGILIUS FERM 


UCH of the material in this volume is new even to scholars, 

the results of the most recent investigations in ancient cultures 

and social anthropology. In his preface, the editor sums up the pur- 

pose of this new book as “An attempt to bring together expressions 

of the faiths of men who belong to civilizations far remote from that of 
our own.” 

Religions include: Sumeria; ancient Egypt, Syria and Babylonia; 
the Hittites; ancient Canaan; prehistoric Greece and the later Greek 
mysteries; Alexandrian empire; ancient Persia (Mithraism, Manichae- 
ism, Mazdakism); old Norsemen; Tibet; Australian aborigines; South 
American Indians; Shamanism; the Eskimos; the Navajo Indians; 
the American Hopi Indians; primitive culture. Latest literature is 
listed. 

Illustrated. $7.50 


LETTERS TO MY SON 


By DAGOBERT D. RUNES 


ERE is a book that will be given an honored place in the thought- 
ful man’s library by the side of the treasured moral and re- 
flective literature that has become part of our heritage. 

Some advance opinions: “Reveals the vast wealth of the author’s 
reading and the volume has many enlightening touches of his own 
genius.” —Rer. Charles S. Macfarland. 

“Only a man of great learning and great spirit could have written 
them. The American reading public will be fortunate to have access 
to these writings.”— Bryn J. Hovde, President, New School for Social 
Research. $2.75 


CHINESE ART 


By HUGO MONSTERBERG 


CONCISE but comprehensive account of the history of Chinese 
art from prehistoric times to the Manchu Dynasty. 
Illustrated. $5.00 
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